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PREFACE 


Tue death of Napoleon’s son, a century ago, 
was an event of much greater importance than 
is generally recognized. 

For this extraordinarily good-looking young 
man embodied his father’s ‘ system ’ and would 
certainly, had he lived, have bestowed it once 
more on France. The history of Europe in 
that event would have been different. The 
story of the way in which that system achieved 
sovereignty over his mind is full of interest at 
the present time. One may disagree bitterly 
with the conclusions reached ; one cannot, in 
these anxious days, remain indifferent to them. 

They range over the whole field of human 
thought and human activity from religion to 
finance. Napoleon held that there is a ‘ money 
power,’ self-contained, self-sufficient, inexorable 
and ruinous, which, in the last issue, can be 
controlled only by a lively faith in God and the 
enthusiasm of service. His son, in his bitter 
loneliness, came to accept this view. Napoleon 
Francis’s life was a pilgrimage towards King- 
ship. It can be summed up in the phrase: 
Noblesse Oblige, which remains the challenge 
of the old Europe to the new. 
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The main sources of information about the 
King of Rome are the contemporary memoirs, 
notably those of Queen Hortense, of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, of Méneval, of King 
Joseph, of Metternich, of Marmont, of Prokesch- 
Osten. To these must be added the letters of 
Napoleon, of Marie Louise, of Francis J, of 
Niepperg, and of Napoleon Francis himself. 
The Memorial of St. Helena is important, be- 
cause it was from this work of Las Cases (a 
work undervalued by, among others, the late 
Lord Rosebery) that the son learned much 
about the father. Masson deserves the respect- 
ful attention which every student of the Bona- 
parte family eagerly accords him, and mention 
must also be made of Baron Larrey’s Life of 
Napoleon’s mother : Madame Mére. The most 
recent life published in the English language: 
Napoleon I, by E. M. Oddie, is an admirable and 
carefully documented study. Another recent 
work, Empress Innocence, by M. E. Ravage, 
deserves attention. The case for Marie Louise 
is there set forth in temperate language. Marie 
Louise, by Imbert de Saint-Amand, is a very 
valuable book. 

R. McNAIR WILSON. 
Lonnox, 
28th June 1932. 
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THE DECISION OF THE EMPEROR 


On the night of the rgth March 1811, in the 
palace of the Tuileries in Paris, the Empress 
Marie Louise, second wife of Napoleon 1., was 
seized with the pains of labour. She was 
nineteen years of age and a healthy, well-built 
girl, so that no special anxiety had been felt 
about her; but as the night advanced it 
became clear that unlooked-for difficulties had 
arisen, Drs. Dubois and Corvisart, both of 
them physicians of European reputation, con- 
sulted anxiously about what ought to be done, 
and then Dr. Dubois went to break the bad 
news to Napoleon. 

That man was pacing about his study (1), 
emptying snuffbox after snuff box (mostly onto 
the carpet) but deriving no comfort. His work 
lay neglected. His wonted self-possession had 
deserted him. He was haggard, his face was 
paler than usual, his brow gleamed. When the 
doctor entered he sprang towards him, but 
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seeing his distress, recoiled. Pent-up feelings 
broke from restraint. 

‘She’s dead?’ he shouted in loud, frantic 
tones. 

‘No, Sire.’ 

Dr. Dubois explained that an operation had 
become necessary. It was a question of saving 
the mother or the son. 

‘Son? You're sure.’ 

* Yes, Sire.’ 

* Save my wife.” 

“The Empress will not be able to have 
another child, Sire.” 

‘Save my wife.’ 

Dr. Dubois retired. Napoleon sank into a 
chair. In such cases the Church put the child 
before its mother. But he was not made of 
stone. Ifhe had not wanted to marry a second 
wife, he had grown attached to Louise. Could 
he sacrifice her? He jumped up and rushed 
to her bedroom. He seized her hands and 
promised to support her in her ordeal. She 
told him she would not recover. The doctors 
approached. His nerves gave way and he 
seemed on the point of fainting. 

He retired to the anteroom and sat, huddled, 
awaiting the decree of Providence. It was a 
son that he had asked above all gifts ; and not 
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for himself only ; for France (2). His'son would 
have mingled his glory with the blood of the 
CGesars, the Revolution with Feudalism, the 
Future with the immemorial Past. France 
ought to have achieved stability and strength 
from the possession of such an heir. France had 
need of them in her long, long struggle with 
England. 

But he was not made of stone. It had been 
his weakness from the beginning that he could 
not sacrifice people to whom he had become 
attached, not even treacherous ministers such 
as Talleyrand. That was not a virtue, cer- 
tainly ; it had its origin in his feelings. He 
could hate and kill with his head but not with 
his heart. 

His son would have been a king of the old 
type. He had meant to show Europe that it 
was not the spirit of the Feudal System which 
was outworn, but the practice. The spirit of 
the Feudal System was service, duty. The 
Kings of Europe had mostly forgotten that. 
They clung to privileges long after the services 
from which these privileges derived had 
ceased to be useful. His son, following in his 
footsteps, would have purged Feudalism of its 
abuses and so have established it once more in 
the regard of all. Sorrow mingled with the 
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anxiety in his face. He was doomed, it seemed, 
to be childless ; his system, lacking an heir, 
would perish with him. France, at his death, 
would become a republic once more and fall 
once more into the hands of the financiers 
from whom he had rescued her. That was the 
inevitable fate of republics : the party with the 
most money behind it always won. When it 
won it had to reward its backers (3)... . 

He rose and stood listening. The operation 
must be finished. His son was dead. He waved 
away the dreams in which, during months, he 
had been indulging and tried to control him- 
self. He heard the voice of Paris, a low mur- 
muring. The people were gathering in the 
streets. They were at his gates, waiting, 
hoping. The people understood what was 
hidden from their masters. He had been at 
pains to educate the people, and in any case 
they had suffered hideously during the reign 
of money which followed the Reign of Terror. 

His mind travelled back across the years. 
Robespierre had showed France an effective 
substitute for the throne in the shape of the 
guillotine. By fear that man had vanquished 
the foreign enemies, quelled the rebelling cities, 
silenced the parties and driven out the 
financiers. He had saved France. Why had 
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France destroyed him? Why had France de- 
stroyed Louis xv1., whose object it had been to 
purge the Feudal System by abolishing privi- 
leges to which duties no longer attached? It 
would take a century, perhaps, to find answers 
to these questions, The people waiting out 
there in the cold loved him because he had 
known how to restore the ideal of service with- 
out using Robespierre’s methods. They had 
their churches again, and their throne. Their 
markets too. He had made France safe for 
the peasant, the farmer, the craftsman, the 
merchant, as well as for the priest and the 
noble. He had shown France, and Europe 
too, that Kingship is the best form of govern- 
ment, provided it be real Kingship. 

He walked to the window but did not lift 
the blind. The murmurings of the people rose 
and fell in a subdued cadence. How good was 
this people, how faithful. They, at least, did 
not reject the nationalism for which he stood 
against the tribalism of finance. They had 
hearts, feelings ; they loved France. They 
were ready to die for France. That was the 
bond which united them to his throne . . . to 
his son. .. . He sank into a chair. It had 
been arranged that there should be a salute of 
guns, twenty-one guns for a girl, a hundred 
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guns for a boy. And all he could give them 
now was silence. 

He rose again and looked out of the window. 
Paris was full of light. Paris did not call him 
usurper of the Bourbons’ throne as London did. 
The Bourbons had their headquarters in 
London, like the bankers. It was strange, 
surely, that the most nationally-minded people 
in the world, the English, should have allowed 
their capital to become the home of inter- 
national money. He had no quarrel with the 
English (4) ; all his life he had admired and 
respected them. He had hoped and believed 
that the English would accept his son for 
Louise’s sake. Everything was possible for 
humanity to England and France united. What 
a calamity that his reign should have coincided 
in point of time with the decline of the English 
monarchy and the consequent increase of the 
power of finance in that country ! A Henry vu. 
or an Elizabeth would have understood his 
purpose and joined hands with him. . . . 

Dr. Dubois entered the room. 

‘ Sire,’ he cried, ‘ 1 have to congratulate you. 
Her Majesty the Empress has been safely de- 
livered. Your son lives.’ 
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NAPOLEON rushed into his wife’s bedroom and 
grasped her in his arms. He did not look at 
the infant which lay on the bed, limp and 
motionless. The women in the room, mothers 
most of them, glanced at one another. What 
a good husband! The infant uttered a cry. 
He turned, bent and kissed it. They saw his 
gloomy face soften. The cannon began to 
boom. At the twenty-second gun a deep roar 
of cheering swept the city. Napoleon walked 
to the window and lifted a corner of the heavy 
curtain. He looked out on the Tuileries 
gardens where a dense mass of people stood 
waving hats and handkerchiefs and shouting 
their welcome to his son. Many of them were 
embracing one another. Tears ran down his 
cheeks, 

His mother was admitted to the room along 
with members of his family and high officers of 
state. The infant was presented to them and a 
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certificate of birth was signed. Then Madame 
de Montesquiou bathed and dressed her charge. 
Napoleon continued to weep at intervals. He 
had already decided what titles his son was 
to bear. When Madame de Montesquiou 
signalled that she was ready, an usher opened 
the doors and announced : 

* His Majesty the King of Rome.’ 

Madame de Montesquiou carried the infant 
to the nurseries which had been made ready 
for him. Louise fell asleep. Napoleon went to 
his study and dictated letters announcing the 
good news to the Kings of Europe. The next 
time he saw his son, the child had been laid in 
the cradle of silver and mother-of-pearl pre- 
sented by the city of Paris. 

Louise, when her exhaustion passed, found 
her husband’s behaviour both puzzling and 
disappointing. She had discovered long ago 
that he was afraid of her. Now she knew that 
he was fond of her as well. A daughter of 
Francis 1. ought to be the last woman in the 
world to quarrel with a seasonable display of 
family feeling, but Napoleon’s wife stood ina 
different position. When Napoleon came to 
see her, and it was difficult to keep him away, 
he was apt to weep. It did not need more 
brains than she possessed to see that he loved 
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his baby because it was his and hers. Politics 
no doubt would come later ; but he had spent 
weeks at St. Cloud, alone with her, before this 
event, in apparent forgetfulness of politics. 

Louise had been brought up to think of him 
as an ogre, newly emerged from that ogre’s lair, 
the French Revolution, Twice, in her girl- 
hood, she had been compelled to flee with her 
parents from their home in order not to fall 
into his dreadful clutches. His wild soldiers had 
possessed her country, destroyed the armies of 
her father, devoured her family’s inheritance. 
And why? Because the French, having re- 
belled against their king and murdered him 
along with his wife, her aunt, Queen Marie 
Antoinette, had given themselves up to brig- 
andage and debauchery. Italy belonged to her 
father, the Emperor Francis of Austria. But 
Bonaparte had seized it. Naples was her aunt’s 
kingdom. Bonaparte had seized that too. 
Worse still, it was Bonaparte who had broken 
up the federation of states known as the Holy 
Roman Empire, over which her father and 
his ancestors had ruled for a thousand years. 
She had shuddered at the thought of being 
married to the man; but she had known how 
to sacrifice herself. If only he would not 
persist in disappointing her sacrifice. 
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He was such an excellent husband, so atten- 
tive, so devoted, so fussy, so anxious, so kind. 
How could she reconcile that behaviour with 
what she knew of him? It was impossible 
that her father had been wrong about him or 
about the Revolution. Was it her blood that 
had tamed him? She had the simplicity and 
the prejudices of her race. Behind the limpid 
blue eyes pride smouldered, a pride of the 
blood, impossible to purge. This little Austrian 
girl with her corn-coloured head and her pink 
and white skin was daughter of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. She held the faith of her sires. 
Only birth could make a king; Napoleon, 
whatever he might say, was a brigand. Why 
did he not play his part? He had stolen the 
throne of the Bourbons ; why must he keep on 
pretending that it belonged to him, But even 
his Majesty was more endurable than his 
mothering. Only honest men were entitled to 
be fond husbands and fathers. She could have 
suffered a bandit’s fury ; she could have borne 
his whelps without shame. But this weeping 
warrior, who had filched from her father even 
the title he had given his son, was hard to 
endure. 

So much for the Hapsburg. The woman 
was well enough content. She could not 
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flatter herself that Napoleon had chosen her ; 
it was her name he had chosen. Nor that he 
loved her for herself alone. But he was kind 
and gracious. If these qualities offended, they 
were comfortable. One husband, perhaps, was 
as good as another, ifa girl did not crave unduly 
for the romantic and the dashing. 

She made up her mind to play her part. 
She followed her infant, dutifully, on its 
triumphal progresses from font to font (5); 
she allowed Madame de Montesquiou, who 
had borne many children, to usurp her mother- 
hood ; she uttered no protest when the nourish- 
ing of the child was committed to Madame 
Auchard. Napoleon had ordered it so. If he 
chose to be father and mother at once, that was 
his business. She watched him with a deepen- 
ing wonder. She was astonishingly detached 
in a world which had renounced the uses of de- 
tachment. If gold and grandeur, pomp and 
circumstance, eloquence, propaganda, symbol- 
ism and ceremonial could make a king, he 
deserved to reign over the world. Nothing had 
been spared. She wrote copy-book letters to 
her father about her happiness, knowing that 
they would be read by her husband. She told 
everybody that God had heard her prayers ; 
but did not say what she had asked for. Only 
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one person of all those who surrounded her was 
not convinced by her excellent show of humility 
—namely, Napoleon. 

Because he was sincere himself, he under- 
stood her sincerity. He knew that she didn’t 
believe in his Kingship, and he knew that she 
was wrong. But he respected her unbelief and 
made allowances for it. It was doubtful if his 
mother believed, or Madame de Montesquiou, 
and there were dark moments when his own 
faith wavered. In these moments he was 
accustomed to outflank his doubts by thinking 
about the pensions which the Bourbons were 
receiving from the English government and 
about the standing promise of that govern- 
ment to pay £1,250,000 a year for every 
100,000 soldiers kept in the field against 
France by any European State (6). Some- 
times, on the other hand, he thought about his 
father-in-law, Francis 1. of Austria. Francis 
was a chill man of exemplary virtue, whose 
faith in his royal blood supplied the foundation 
of his character. He thought of Kingship in 
terms of the stud-book. Heaven, in his view, 
bestowed its grace in strict accordance with 
the records of reproduction, and these records 
alone furnished a title. Such a Kingship owed 
nothing to the world in which it existed. It 
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was self-sufficient and self-determining. It was 
everlasting. The idea that a duty lay upon the 
king to purge his office of outworn rights and 
privileges had not entered his mind ; he had 
held in the gravest suspicion the liberal views 
of the ill-fated Louis xvi. Liberal ideas in a 
royal head were maggots. It was the business 
of kings to oppose to the uttermost the notion 
that their people had any concern with 
their administration, for that notion inevitably 
led to the making of a distinction between 
heredity and legitimacy. If a people could 
criticize its king it might claim the right also 
to depose him. 

It was here that Francis joined issue with his 
son-in-law. Napoleon’s attitude is expressed 
in the proverb that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. He is king who can command 
the grace of Heaven and reign. Kingship, in 
his view, was based on fixed principles, for 
example, that a king must never, in any cir- 
cumstances, ally himself to his country’s 
enemies, must maintain an intimate contact 
with his people, must represent no faction and 
must fall under noinfluence. Ifa king offended 
against these principles the grace of God by 
which he reigned was withdrawn from him. 
Lacking the grace of God aking wasa pretender, 
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He had not departed from this opinion when 
he married Louise. His object in marrying 
her had been as much to establish good re- 
lations with Austria as to give his son royal 
blood. He knew the value of heredity, none 
better, and of the veneration in which kings’ 
sons are held by all men; but he was convinced 
that his son must make good his title to his 
Kingship or lose it. Not even the blood of 
Napoleon in association with the blood of the 
Casars could guarantee the grace of Heaven. 
This explains the programme of education 
which was drawn up for the King of Rome 
long before he cut his first tooth. 
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Tue infant had received the names Napoleon 
Francis Charles Joseph, Francis in honour of its 
maternal grandfather, Charles after the Comte 
Charles de Bonaparte, nobleman of Corsica (7), 
Napoleon’s father, and Joseph after Napoleon’s 
eldest brother, the King of Spain. The spon- 
sors were the Emperor Francis of Austria 
and Madame, Mére de l’Empereur, that devout 
and thrifty woman who, to her consternation, 
had peopled Europe with kings, princes and 
princesses. 

Napoleon wished that only three influences 
should reach his son, namely, his own, that of 
the French people, and that of Madame de 
Montesquiou. She was a Frenchwoman of the 
old nobility, forty years of age, of a firm but 
kindly disposition. Her business was to supply 
motherhood in its most exalted and most 
effective form, for Napoleon believed very 
strongly in the power of maternal influence. 
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His views about mothers were not greatly 
different from his views about kings. The 
best mother was not necessarily she who had 
borne the child. Having availed himself of one 
woman to supply blood, he availed himself of 
another to supply influence and instruction. 
At nineteen Louise was scarcely fitted for this 
office. Madame de Montesquiou was charged 
to direct the infant’s first thoughts towards 
duty. She represented Authority, the disci- 
pline of the Feudal System. Napoleon, on the 
contrary, was cast for the part of Providence. 
In his presence authority became fatherhood 
and so acquired a gentler and warmer com- 
plexion. He had not forgotten that he was 
the Revolution as well as the feudal monarch. 
The cradle was brought, each day, into his 
study and set down near the fire. The babe 
enjoyed the spectacle of government in its most 
vigorous form at an age when the attention of 
other children is engaged by the activities of 
nursemaids, 

To the third element in this scheme a high 
degree of importance was attached. Napoleon 
was determined that his son should establish 
contact with the people. He wanted him to 
become accustomed to crowds, to cheering, to 
enthusiasm, and so to acquire the art of 
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gesture which is the eloquence of kings. Little 
Napoleon Francis had his own household ; 
he drove about Paris in his own carriage ; 
before he could crawl he was aware that his 
presence occasioned excitement. The sense 
of his importance was implanted in his mind. 
The people represented Destiny. It was a 
favourite idea of Napoleon’s that politics are 
the modern form of that fate which bulks so 
large in classic drama, He had discussed the 
idea with Goethe ; and Goethe had approved 
of it. One day Napoleon Francis would have 
to support his Kingship before the people ; he 
must get to know and understand them ; he 
must learn to divine their feelings ; above all, 
he must be French in outlook and enthusiasm. 
Madame de Montesquiou was preferred to 
Louise on political as well as on maternal 
grounds ; Napoleon had experience enough of 
the disadvantages of being something of a 
foreigner. ‘The child, as it happened, possessed 
the blue eyes, corn-coloured hair and pink and 
white skin of his mother. But Napoleon 
dropped a timely hint to the artists charged 
with the duty of presenting the royal features 
to the people that a strong resemblance to 
himself might be observed in them. After all, 
only a very few persons, relatively, see any 
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particular king in the flesh, France was in- 
formed, day after day, in the columns of the 
Moniteur, that the King of Rome was every inch 
a Frenchman. The child was popular; few 
stopped to recal] that it did not possess a single 
drop of French blood. 

Napoleon, like most other people, had read 
Emile in his youth. He did not now attach 
much importance to Rousseau’s political views, 
but he was convinced that, as an exponent of 
the art of teaching, the man was considerable. 
Napoleon Francis discovered challenges to his 
curiosity at every turn. Bees and eagles forced 
themselves on his dawning intelligence, along 
with crowns and thunderbolts, pictures of Paris, 
and Rome, the faces of kings and the deeds 
of heroes. All these were indices to the rich 
stores of knowledge possessed by Madame de 
Montesquiou, who had prepared herself as for 
an examination. The King of Rome, she was 
aware, had not a moment to lose if he was 
to acquire even a part of the knowledge that 
his father had prepared for him. But the plan, 
if overweighted, was consistent. The object 
was to produce a king capable of reigning in 
France. 

It was not an object which commended 
itself to Napoleon’s mother. She had brought 
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up five sons and three daughters on a very 
small income and held firm views about 
motherhood. Though she had no very high 
opinion of Louise she was sorry for her. After 
all, she had borne the child. They discovered 
a common ground in resenting Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of the nursery. Madame Mére, in addi- 
tion, resented her son’s view that her Corsican- 
Italian patois was not a language with which 
the King of Rome ought to be familiar. 
Meanwhile Napoleon’s plan to deprive the 
London bankers of gold by destroying the 
English export trade was breaking down. Eng- 
lish goods were pouring into the continent 
through Russian ports ; every day the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia was moving farther away 
from his alliance with France. He was arming. 
Did he mean to put himself at the head of the 
forces in Europe which were hostile to France ? 
Napoleon did not deceive himself about the 
difficulties of a campaign against Russia and 
became more and more gloomy as each fresh 
attempt to influence the Emperor of Russia 
ended in failure. Only when Napoleon 
Francis’s cradle was brought into his study 
did he seem to forget his anxieties, and even on 
these occasions he used to gaze sadly at the 
child in the intervals of playing with him. The 
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child loved him and crowed delightedly in his 
presence. It sat on his knee and touched his 
face with its hands, caressing him. Sometimes 
he covered its face with kisses. He liked to be 
alone with it, and the work of his Empire was 
interrupted daily so that he might give of his 
best to the infant whom he was training already 
in Kingship. 

He was becoming subject to moods of weak- 
ness. He had always hated war (8) ; he loathed 
it now. Why not have done with it and enjoy 
the gifts which Heaven had bestowed? His 
son, the richest gift of them all. The city of 
London, he had no sort of doubt, would make 
peace if the demands of international finance 
to enter and enjoy the French Empire were 
conceded. There had been the root of the 
trouble from the beginning. He had refused to 
borrow money ; he had been his own banker ; 
he had issued his currency in strict accord with 
the needs of production. Neither Amsterdam 
nor Geneva nor London had been able to 
make anything out of him. So they had 
financed his enemies. They were anxious, of 
course, to get their money back; but that 
could be arranged easily enough, if he was 
prepared to do a deal. 

Napoleon was face to face with the one 
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subject upon which his conscience admitted of 
no compromise. He was ready to Jead French- 
men to battle, but not to deliver them over to 
what he sincerely believed to be the power of 
darkness, namely usury, A king, in his view, 
was the only protection humanity had ever 
devised against the power of money. Bending 
over his son’s cradle he vowed himself anew to 
his task. Better a throne lost than Kingship 
compromised. 

‘Without Russia,’ he declared sadly, ‘ the 
Continental System is an absurdity.’ 

It was in this spirit that he set out on the 
march to Moscow; it was in this spirit that, on 
the eve of the battle of the Borodino, he dis- 
played a portrait of the King of Rome, which 
had reached him from Paris, on an casel in 
front of his tent. His soldiers were invited to 
share his pride. Nor did the flames of Moscow, 
nor the snows which swallowed up his army 
during the retreat from that city, quench his 
spirit. The idea of peace was dismissed with 
scorn; a French king may not reign in- 
gloriously. 

His mind, in these dark days, was busy with 
his son. He reflected bitterly that, when a 
rumour that he had been killed in Russia had 
spread in Paris, his ministers had thought of 
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proclaiming a republic. Did they, too, doubt 
his Kingship? Did they suppose that only a 
vulgar ambition was driving him in courses, the 
danger of which was clear even to men of mean 
intelligence? Ambition would have rested in 
Paris ; ambition would have done a deal with 
London ; ambition would have fastened the 
yoke on the necks of the common people. 
Ambition, as it happened, was urging him 
along these courses. The men whom he had 
ennobled and enriched were grown uneasy 
about their possessions and were listening, in 
consequence, to the voices which urged that 
the moment had come for France to abate her 
claims and compound with her enemies. Why 
not preserve, by a timely compromise, the 
winnings which remained in hand ? Napoleon 
refused ; was he then, he asked, a gambler who 
had sat too long at the tables? They grew 
afraid of him. This was a fanatic who would 
lose all rather than make the least concession. 
The Russians had followed their French 
invaders across Poland. They were uniting 
now, in Prussia, with the army of King 
Frederick William. Already the boast was 
heard that these allies would march to Paris. 
Was this the moment, Napoleon asked, for 
a king to concern himself about his own 
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fortunes? He demanded of his people a new 
army and led it against the Russians and Prus- 
sians. He won two battles and so severely de- 
feated his enemies that, had he not granted them 
an armistice, they must have capitulated (9). 

It was the greatest mistake of his career. But 
his troops were weary and he believed that the 
armistice must end, speedily, in a treaty of 
peace. He had reckoned without his father-in- 
law. This, the Emperor Francis saw, was the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting 
since he sent Louise into France. It was the 
opportunity which he had hoped Louise’s 
marriage might bring. Metternich, his am- 
bassador in Paris, had told him that, if an 
Archduchess was given Napoleon to wife, he 
would be convinced that he had nothing to 
fear any longer from the Court of Vienna, ‘Tlic 
idea of what a family alliance ought to mcan 
was fixed and rooted in his mind. Was he not 
a Corsican ? At the moment when the French 
Emperor expected to receive proposals of peace 
he learned that Louise’s father was arming 
against him. So they had trapped him. ‘ My 
marriage,’ he was heard to exclaim in his 
consternation, ‘seems to have been an abyss 
covered with roses.” 

It was no longer a beaten coalition of Russia 
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and Prussia that he had to face but a refreshed 
and triumphant Europe— Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, Sweden, Spain — nourished with 
English gold. So much for Louise. So much 
for his son. In bitterness of spirit he re- 
cognized that his son had become a child with 
enemy blood in his veins. And it had lain in 
the powcr of Austria to assure his victory 
merely by turning a deaf car to his enemies. 
If Austria rejected the Kingship of Louise’s 
son, could France be expected to accept it? 
He wasted no time on vain regrets. Louise was 
urged to show herself and wear a smile. The 
King of Rome, at two years and a few months 
old, was supplied with a number of pretty 
uniforms and driven, thus clad, through the 
strecis of Paris, His father, at the battle of 
Dresden, smashed up his grandfather’s army as 
it moved out from Bohemia towards the Saxon 
plain to join the Russians and Prussians. 

And then everything went wrong with 
Napolcon. He lost the fruits of his victory ; 
his armics in North Germany were routed and 
compelled to fall back. At the battle of 
Leipzig he was surrounded and defeated. A 
flaming outbreak of typhus fever in Mayence 
cost him about half his effectives and made the 
invasion of France possible (10). 
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He returned to Paris to recruit a new army. 
He found Louise in tears and comforted her, 
though she told him that she brought bad 
luck wherever she went. He took his son on 
his knee and declared that he would ‘beat 
Papa Francis’ yet. Napoleon Francis instantly 
became seized of the idea and ran about his 
nursery ‘beating Papa Francis,’ to Louise’s 
added distress. On 2grd January 1814 Napoleon 
called the officers of the National Guard to the 
Tuileries and presented his wife and son. 
Napoleon Francis was dressed in the uniform 
of the National Guard. His father raised him 
in his arms. 

‘T leave you,’ he told the officers, ‘ all that, 
after France herself, is dearest to me, My wife 

. my son,” 

Hc bent his head that they might not see his 

emotion. The silence became full of coughing. 
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A Few nights later Napoleon soothed his son 
to sleep in his arms. He kissed the chubby 
checks and the corn-coloured hair and then 
laid the child in its cradle. He hugged Louise 
and, when she cried, tricd to make her laugh. 
He descended to his travelling-carriage and 
went away into the night. 

There followed the campaign which won 
Wellington’s whole-hearted admiration. But 
the eagle’s wings were clipped. The end was 
near. 

‘Do not abandon my son,’ Napoleon wrote 
to his brother Joseph. ‘Remember that I 
would rather see him in the Seine than in the 
hands of France’s enemies.” 

Did he mean that the Empress and the King 
of Rome were to be sent away out of Paris 
before the city fell? Joseph thought so; so 
did Louise and Napoleon’s old mother. That 
Paris was going to fall, none of them had any 
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doubt. Joseph recalled the Emperor's bitter 
cry that the most cruel fate he could imagine 
for his son would be to grow up in Vienna as a 
prince of the House of Hapsburg. Napoleon, 
in these last months, had spoken again and 
again about Astyanax, son of Hector, who fell 
into the power of his father’s conquerors. He 
had declared that no figure in classical drama 
seemed to him more tragic, and confessed that 
he had always been glad that Hector had not 
lived to witness his son’s martyrdom. Napoleon 
Francis must be rescued without delay from the 
danger of sharing Astyanax’s fate. 

This was not the general opinion, and appeals 
were made to Louise by the officers of the 
National Guard and others to remain in the 
capital and continue to show herself and her 
son to the people. She declared that she must 
obey the Emperor. Joseph bade her prepare 
for a journey and informed the deputations 
which came to the palace that Napoleon’s 
orders were explicit and could not be set aside. 
Carriages were ordered. A curious and melan- 
choly procession, which included the corona- 
tion coach, drove away from the Tuileries amid 
hootings. Napoleon Francis wept but was 
called to order by Madame de Montesquiou. 
The Parisians were busy already tearing down 
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the Imperial eagles from the doors of their 
shops. 

Napoleon had foreseen all that. His twice 
repeated warning to his National Guard that : 
“in consequence of the mancuvres I am about 
to make the enemy may scize the opportunity 
to approach your walls . . .” shows that he 
meant to offer Paris as a bait, so that, if it was 
taken, he could shut the invaders in a trap. 
But he had reckoned without his marshals, 
without Paris herself, without the weariness of 
war of the French people. By the time the 
carriages of the Empress reached Blois he knew 
that his plan had failed. He had to choose be- 
tween abdication and civil war. His decision 
wassoon taken. Louise must fall into her father’s 
hands. He accepted his fate ; ‘ Papa Francis’ 
would serve as well as another. Better, 
indeed, than any other, for France was doomed 
to receive the Bourbons at the orders of 
England. Only that experience, he reflected 
sadly, would enlighten those who had aban- 
doned him about the value of the dynasty they 
had lost. He wrote to Louise from Fontaine- 
bleau bidding her place herself under her 
father’s protection. 

That letter roused the strong opposition of 
his brothers, Joseph and Jerome, who were with 
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the Empress. Was it possible that Napoleon 
did not mean to fight for his throne? There 
were troops on the Loire; why did he not 
hurry south and place himself at their head ? 
Why did he not order his wife and son to join 
him in that region? These brothers had not 
begun to understand the Emperorand supposed 
that they were dealing with the leader of the 
Bonaparte faction. The king who cannot take 
arms against his people was hidden from their 
sight. In their disappointment they actually 
tried to abduct Louise by force. Her screams 
saved her and they were driven from her 
presence. Napoleon’s mother, on the contrary, 
bowed to her son’s will and bade her daughter- 
in-law obey it. 

‘TI hope,’ Louise said to her, ‘ that you will 
continue to cherish your kindly feclings for me.’ 

Madame Mére drew herself up. Her black 
eyes flashed through their tears. 

* That will depend,’ she said, ‘on how you 
acquit yourself.’ 

She bent as she spoke and raised Napoleon 
Francis in her arms. She strained him to her 
heart. Louise drove away with her son to 
Orleans. From there she travelled to Ram- 
bouillet. On the way her escort of French 
cavalry was replaced by an escort of Cossacks. 
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Napolcon’s son was a prisoner in the hands of 
his father’s conquerors. A few days later 
‘Papa Francis’ and Metternich drove out 
from Paris to Rambouillet. Francis was grave, 
for he was father as well as Emperor ;_ but 
Metternich felt nothing but triumph. Where 
now was the Corsican who had dared to put a 
crown on his head? The Corsican who had 
thrown him, Metternich, into prison for the 
crime of conspiring against him with his own 
ministers and his own wife, while serving as 
ambassador at his Court. That indignity the 
Austrian would never forget. But he had 
avenged it. If Josephine had been divorced for 
her share in the plot of 1807 (11), he had given 
‘ Bonaparte ’ Louise to replace her. If Talley- 
rand had been disgraced then, he was seated 
now in the high places of power. As for himself, 
he had kept the vow made, ten years before (12), 
when he came first to Paris—namely, to exert 
himself day and night for the destruction of 
Napoleon. 

Louise fell, sobbing, into her father’s arms, 
and Francis learned, with some surprise, that 
she was fond of her husband. He exclaimed 
at sight of Napoleon Francis : ‘ What a lovely 
child.’ Napoleon Francis was less favourably 
impressed by his grandfather’s looks. ‘ Papa 
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Francis’ announced that Napoleon had been 
granted a refuge in the island of Elba, with the 
title of Emperor ; he did not add that he was 
far from approving of this arrangement which 
had been forced on him by the Emperor Alcx- 
ander of Russia (13). He looked pained when 
Louise spoke of joining her husband at Fon- 
tainebleau. For the present, he suggested, it 
would be better that she and her son should go 
to Vienna. She protested a little ; she wanted, 
she said, to join Napoleon. Metternich held 
out hopes that this might be arranged at a later 
period ; he reminded her that her husband 
had bidden her place herself in her father’s 
hands, Again the carriages were ordered. 
Napoleon Francis and his mother, with 
Madame de Montesquiou and their suite, set 
out on the long way to Vienna. At the 
frontier the Austrians greeted their Arch- 
duchess with cheers. Napoleon Francis felt at 
home again and bowed his acknowledgments. 
But he cried sometimes, at night, because 
his father had not come to kiss him. 
Everything was as Metternich had arranged. 
This man was numbered among those who hold 
that kings are begotten of kings. As Austrian 
ambassador in Paris, as has been said, he had 
studied Napoleon long and carefully. He had 
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reached the conclusion that the man con- 
stituted a danger to every throne in Europe. 
But he had been very much impressed, at the 
same time, by Napolcon’s methods of govern- 
ment and had made up his mind to employ 
them himself if the opportunity to do so came. 
The opportunity had come. He addressed 
himself to the congenial task of governing 
Napoleon’s Empire on Napolcon’s lines and 
foresaw that Napolcon’s son might come in 
useful if the new occupant of the throne of 
France gave him any trouble. He was a man 
possessed of an excellent charm, handsome and 
gallant, not devoid of kindness, but free from 
political emotions. ‘ Papa Francis’ was well 
pleased with him; they understood one 
another. 

Both felt a lively anxiety about the inten- 
tion which Louise had announced of joining 
her husband in Elba. With his son in his pos- 
session, they both recognized, Napoleon would 
be dangerous if, as seemed likely enough, 
Louis xvm. failed to establish himself in Paris. 
Grave difficulties, on the other hand, were 
likely to be met in keeping husband and wife 
separated permanently if the wife was really 
determined to return to her husband. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, for one, was 
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quite capable of insisting that Louise should 
have her way. Queen Caroline of Naples, 
Napoleon’s one-time enemy, had already ad- 
vised her niece to ‘ make a rope of your shects 
and escape to him.’ And she was a Hapsburg, 
in every fibre of her being. 

It was obvious that diplomacy was called 
for. Metternich took counsel with his master 
and their choice fell on Major-General Adam 
Albert, Count Niepperg. This was a soldier of 
distinction who had lost his right eye in battle 
and wore a black shield over the empty socket. 
He was forty-two years of age, big-featured, 
with curly hair and a close-cropped, very small 
moustache, genial, of a remarkable tact and 
possessed, above all, of those elusive qualities 
of mind and address which endear men to 
women. He had married two years earlier a 
lady named Teresa Pola, whom he had ab- 
ducted long before from her husband, and by 
whom he had four sons. Niepperg hated 
Napoleon ; it was he who had been chiefly in- 
strumental in detaching the Empcror’s brother- 
in-law, Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 
from the French cause; with Madame de 
Staél, daughter of the Swiss banker, Necker, 
he had played an important part in persuading 
Bernadotte, formerly marshal of France, now 
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Prince Royal of Sweden, to join the allies 
against Napoleon. Who better fitted than the 
man who had detached a comrade-in-arms, a 
brother-in-law, and a sister, to undertake the 
work of detaching a wife? Niepperg was 
ordered to proceed to Aix, where Louise had 
gonc to take the waters. He was instructed to 
behave with the utmost tact, to make himself 
useful, and to avoid giving the impression that 
he was armed with any special powers. If 
Louise was determined to go from Aix to Elba 
he was to accompany her. Happily she had 
left her son behind her in Vienna—Metternich 
had insisted on that—so that Napoleon could 
not, in any event, gain very greatly by her 
visit. 

Niepperg understood so well what was re- 
quired of him that his stomach turned. He was 
fond of his wife, and his hatred of Napoleon 
had been softened by recent events. But he 
was a soldier. He obeyed orders, He pre- 
sented his credentials to Louise and took the 
glance of suspicion with which she received 
them with a fine humility. He set about 
making himself useful. After a week Louise 
wrote to her father : 

“Count Niepperg is full of attention for me and 
his way of doing things suits me perfectly.’ 
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Nicpperg praised Napoleon. He excused 
him. He pitied him. But he offered Napoleon’s 
wife a loophole of escape large enough to 
allow her to emerge into freedom with her 
honour as wife and mother intact. After all, 
what could Napoleon do for his son? Was the 
influence of such a father, undoubtedly one 
of the greatest of men, the best influence for 
a young lad? Could it be doubted that 
Napoleon had usurped the throne of France ? 
He would certainly try to persuade his son 
that that throne belonged to him. What a 
tragedy if he succeeded! A Christian must 
mark the hand of God in the Emperor’s fall ; 
could a Christian mother wish that her son 
should be made the victim of his father’s sin ? 

These considerations caused Louise to 
abandon the idea of going to Elba, though 
messages had reached her from Napolcon 
summoning her to his side. Niepperg felt that 
his task was fulfilled ; he hinted to Metternich 
that he wished now to resume his military 
duties. He was anxious to return to his wife, 
the more so that he knew that Louise was 
falling in love with him. That, perhaps, had 
been inevitable, though, to his honour, he had 
trespassed only so far upon her tender feelings 
as was essential to the effective influencing of 
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her mind. Metternich bade him stay where 
he was. 

Louise and he returned to Vienna. The city 
was ablaze with flowers and flags. The palaces 
were thronged with kings, the hotels with 
diplomatists and financiers. The Congress 
which was to clear up the mess of the 
Napoleonic Empire was holding its first sittings 
under the roof which sheltered Napoleon’s son. 
The Emperor Alexander of Russia was here, 
with King Frederick William of Prussia, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Castlereagh, the 
Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, and 
Maurice de Talleyrand, Prince of Perigord, 
ambassador extraordinary of King Louis xvm. 
Metternich and his master were the hosts ; in 
the background loomed the priests of the 
unknown god by whose grace henceforth, 
Napoleon declared, all these sovereigns were 
to reign. The kings took little notice of the 
financiers ; but they were aware, uneasily, that 
these unobtrusive men held vast quantities of 
the paper money they had issued during the 
late war and were pressing, already, for 
interests and sinking funds. They shrugged 
their shoulders ; kings had known, in the past, 
how to deal with financiers. It was enough 
that Bonaparte was fallen and with him the 
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spirit of the Revolution. They dined and 
danced in so wild a whirl of gaiety that ‘Papa 
Francis,’ who was paying for all these festivities, 
grew uneasy. He was enjoying the Congress 
less than the others, because he felt himself in 
anawkward position. Above all, he was anxious 
to secure the Duchy of Parma for his daughter 
and her son, and their name was Bonaparte. 
Talleyrand did not allow him to forget this 
fact. Talleyrand had served Napoleon, re- 
ceived honours and wealth from him and 
betrayed him. Naturally he hated him. 
Besides, Talleyrand was in the hands of the 
financiers who knew about his private fortune 
and the way it had been acquired. And the 
financiers were no more anxious than was 
Metternich to sce a Bonaparte reigning again 
in Italy. 

In these difficult circumstances Niepperg 
took Louise’s battle on his own shoulders, an 
act of devotion which endeared him to his Em- 
peror. He contended with Talleyrand, with 
Frederick William of Prussia, cven with Met- 
ternich. Louisc in Parma, he pointed out, 
might be inconvenient ; Louise in Elba would 
be disastrous. If Parma was withheld, Louise 
would certainly throw herself on the mercy of 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia, who was 
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known to take the view that the proper place 
for a wife was by the side of her husband. 
The Emperor Alexander was suspected, further, 
of thinking that not even kings possessed the 
right to withhold a son from his father. 

These arguments put the Congress in a 
lather; happily Alexander, who danccd a great 
deal, was often absent from the deliberations. 
All were agreed that too much had been done 
already for Napoleon, thanks to the Russian’s 
intervention. If the choice really lay between 
Parma and Elba, there was, of course, nothing 
more to be said. His victory saddened 
Niepperg ; he saw stretching in front of him 
long years of attendance on Louise, not only 
as her man-of-affairs but also as her lover. 
She was so violently in love with him that no 
other course was possible if she was to be held 
permanently away from Napoleon. The poor 
General accepted his fate, saying ruefully : 
‘At Aix I buried my career.’ It was not his 
career only that he had buried. It was out of 
the question, now, that he could ever return to 
his wife. Louise, it seemed, was not to be 
the only victim sacrificed by ‘ Papa Francis’ 
and Mctternich in the cause of hereditary 
monarchy. Louise, assured of her lover and 
her duchy, ceased to answer Napoleon’s letters. 
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A few wecks later Niepperg was able to tell 
her that her husband’s former mistress, the 
Countess Marie Walewska, had visited him at 
Elba, taking her son with her (14). This news, 
it was suggested, removed the last reason why 
the Empress should not follow the dictates of 
her own heart. 

It remained only to efface the memory of his 
father from the mind of Napoleon Francis. 
The child was but four years of age ; nobody 
foresaw any difficulty. They reckoned without 
Madame de Montesquiou. Day and night this 
woman spoke to the boy about Napolcon, about 
his goodness and his kindness, and about the 
love he bore his wife and son. At ‘ Madame 
Quiou’s’ bidding the child knelt morning and 
evening to lisp prayers for his father. It was a 
notable service on the part of a woman of the 
old nobility of France. 

News about these prayers reached Paris and 
caused uneasiness. Louis xvut. was nota spite- 
ful man, but he had his anxicties. From his 
point of view the island of Elba was much too 
close to the coast of France. Why allow Bona- 
parte to reign there ? Why allow Bonaparte’s 
brat to hear his father’s name at all? The 
king omitted to pay the sums promised to 
Napoleon in the Treaty of Fontainebleau and 
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caused representations to be made in Vienna 
that the Azores or St. Helena would furnish a 
safer retreat for him than Elba. It was urged, 
in addition, that the Frenchmen and French- 
women in attendance on Napoleon Francis 
should be sent about their business, since their 
presence suggested that the child’s former 
claims were still being sustained. 

Talleyrand presented these views (15). Again, 
everybody except the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia agreed with them. But the exception 
remained as important as ever. Alexander, 
as has been said, danced a great deal and 
spent much time in society ; but these activi- 
ties did not prevent him from keeping an eye 
on his colleagues. He disliked Louis xvm., 
distrusted the Duke of Wellington and Castle- 
reagh, and despised ‘ Papa Francis’ (16). Since 
Napoleon’s defeat he had felt a growing sym- 
pathy for the man who had once been his ally. 
Why, he asked Talleyrand, had the King of 
France not paid the monies he had promised 
to pay? Surely a treaty, even a treaty with 
Bonaparte, was sacred? How could they 
send the man to St. Helena when they had 
guaranteed his sovereignty of the island of 
Elba? These were difficult questions; the 
Congress passed on to other business. 
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But Alexander made a point of visiting 
Louise and inquiring kindly about Napoleon 
Francis. His enthusiasm for the child was so 
great that the idea of dismissing Madame de 
Montesquiou was abandoned. The prayers 
for Napoleon continucd, and Louise’s son 
remained convinced that his father was a 
kind man who would assuredly come back 
some day to play with him. 

His father, meanwhile, was reaching a 
decision that may very well rank as the most 
important of his life. Napoleon knew what was 
happening in Vienna. He foresaw what was 
likely to happen when Alexander returned to 
Russia. At the same time he was accuratcly 
informed about affairs in Paris. The wolves, he 
convinced himself, were at his children’s door ; 
could he rescue his children a second time ? 

The prospect was not inviting. If he Icft 
Elba, the kings would be absolved from their 
promises. He would sacrifice the comparative 
safety of his present life. Failure, too, must 
lead, inevitably, to death. He hesitated. His 
mother had joincd him; one night, after 
dinner, he told her what was in his mind and 
asked her advice. Should he try to return 
to Paris? He saw the dread in her eyes. But 
she smiled bravely (17). 
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“Let me try to forget for one moment that 
I’m your mother,’ she begged. 

She stood gazing out to sea while he marked 
her proud, stern old face. 

‘ Go, my son,’ she said at last. ‘ Follow your 
destiny. For it cannot be God’s will that you 
should die here by poison or of sheer in- 
activity. Go, with your sword in your hand. 
The likelihood is that you will fail ; death will 
follow failure. But you can’t stay here. Much 
as I regret having to say that, I do believe it. 
Let us hope that God, who protected you in so 
many battles, will protect you once again.’ 

It was the acid test of legitimacy to which he 
was about to submit himself. Without men, 
without arms, without money, forsaken of his 
glory, he could hope to succeed only if French- 
men recognized him as their king. It was to 
the soul of a nation, of which he had asked, and 
from which he had _ received, incredible 
sacrifices, that he must appeal ; a nation that 
would see, inevitably, in his return, a challenge 
to every foe, and therefore a threat of further 
wars. He had no illusions. Ifhe did not con- 
tradict the rumour that he was about to ad- 
venture with the secret connivance of his father- 
in-law, that was solely because he hoped that, 
success achieved, ‘ Papa Francis’ might be dis- 
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posed to a change of mind. Austria would not, 
until that time, move a finger to help him. And 
even success was not likely to influence greatly 
either the policy of Metternich or that of the 
creditors of his enemies. They would deliver 
up his wife and his son only if he could compel 
them to do so. Would France give him her 
armies once more? If she did, could he hope 
to lead these armies to victory against a new 
coalition of his enemics ? 

He did not try to answer these questions. If 
he stood alone against the world, he belicved 
passionately in the cause for which he stood. 
Like a man who sces his fellows threatened by 
terrible disaster, he felt that he must rush to the 
rescue of France and Europe, and again, with 
such power as might be granted him, warn the 
nations that if the civilization whose founda- 
tions were service was not saved, another 
civilization, built upon gain, would certainly 
take its place. He must warn the kings, the 
priests, the nobles, the peoples. Did they not 
see that the weapons which had been used 
against him would be used soon against them 
also? And by the same hands? The kings 
must embrace Liberty lest she become the 
creature of money. Had they learned nothing 
from the Revolution? Did they not know that 
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the newspaper Press by which the French 
people was alienated from its friend and de- 
fender, King Louis xvi, was owned and 
directed by the Swiss bankers? If the kings 
failed to assert their Kingship against money, 
the same newspaper Press would be turned 
against them. It was in the name of King- 
ship, the old Kingship of service, that he 
fared forth. The world would see that he was 
no usurper but the anointed of God, the 
father of his people. That demonstration, 
perhaps, would convince the world that mon- 
archy and democracy are the counterparts 
of one another, and that it is out of their 
estrangement that the sorrows and afflictions 
of nations proceed. Success or failure is an 
accident ; his mission, as he believed, trans- 
cended in importance any result which, in the 
immediate future, it could possibly achieve. 
He took his decision. While the kings at 
Vienna wrangled, while Louise rode daily 
in the Prater with Niepperg and Napoleon 
Francis continued to lisp his prayers, he sailed 
from Elba and landed once more at Frejus. 
He had a battalion of his Old Guard with him 
but no horses. They set out on foot for Paris, 
to the lively astonishment of a group of on- 
lookers who showed no disposition to join 
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them. Proclamations were already written, 
thus (18) : 
* FRENCHMEN, 

“In my exile I have heard your Jamentations and 
your prayers ; I have crossed the scas in the midst of 
perils of every kind ; [ arrive among you to resume 
my rights which are yours also... . 

‘Come, range yoursclves beneath the banners of 
your chief. His existence is hound up with yours ; 
his rights are yours and those of the whole people ; 
his interest, his honour, his glory, are nothing but 
your interest, your honour, your glory. Our coming 
and our victory will march side by side ;_ the eagle 
bearing the nation’s colours will fly from steeple to 
steeple till it reaches the towers of Notre-Dame. . . .” 


March had come in like a lion. On the 3rd 
the roads were covered with snow. But he 
hurried on from village to village. At Gap the 
whole population turned out. At Saint Bonnet 
the people, seeing how few troops he had, 
begged him to have the alarm bells sounded 
so that all the able-bodied men in the district 
might be summoned. He shook his head, 
smiling : 

‘ Your feclings,’ he told them, ‘ prove to me 
that I did not deceive myself.” 

On the morning of the 7th he left Ponthaut. 
He was mounted now and worc his grey coat 
with the broad ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 
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They approached Laffrey, in the mountains, 
They saw before them a battalion of the 5th 
regiment of the line drawn up across the road, 
barring it. Napoleon dismounted. 

‘Tell the soldiers,’ he ordered Colonel 
Mallet, ‘ to put their weapons under their left 
arms, muzzics down.’ 

The officer hesitated. 

‘Sire, is it not dangerous to act thus in the 
presence of troops whose feelings we do not 
know and whose first fire may be so fatal ?’ 

* Mallet, tell them to put their weapons under 
their arms.” 

The order was given and obeyed, to the 
consternation of the groups of peasants who 
lined the road. A few yards only separated 
Napoleon’s men from the soldiers of King 
Louis xvmt. Silence held the valley and the 
mountains. Napoleon walked alone towards 
King Louis’s men. An officer of the royal 
troops gave the order: ‘ Present arms!” 

The order was obeyed. Hundreds of muskets 
were pointed at the Emperor. He brought his 
hand quickly to his hat in a salute. 

‘Soldiers of the 5th,’ he cried, ‘do you re- 
cognize me ?” 

His voice rang out, clear, challenging. Some 
one answered him. He advanced a few steps : 
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‘Soldiers, look, here is your general, your 
Emperor. Let any one who wishes to kill him 
fire.’ 

Suddenly the soldiers of the 5th, acting on a 
common impulse, fell on their knees, They 
had only one word for Napoleon ; they called 
him Father. ‘In ten days,’ said the Emperor, 
‘ we shall be at the Tuileries.’ He watched the 
soldiers tear off the cockades of the Bourbons 
and replace them with his cockades, which, it 
scemed, they had kept at the bottoms of their 
knapsacks. Then he addressed them : 


* SOLDIERS, 

* [ have come with a handful of brave men because 
I count on the people and on you. The throne of the 
Bourbons is illegitimate because it was not erected by 
the Nation. It is contrary to the National will since 
it is contrary to the interests of our country. It 
exists only for the profit of a few families, Ask your 
fathers ; question all these people who have gathered 
here from the surrounding countryside ; they will 
tell you the truth about what is going on. They arc 
threatened with the reimposition of the tithes, the 
privileges and the rights of the old pre-revolutionary 
times—of all the abuses from which your victories 
delivered them. . . 2 


He stopped speaking and turned. A peasant 
ran towards him and fell on his knees. 
‘Yes, Sire,’ he cried, ‘ they wish to tie us 
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once more to the soil. You come, like the angel 
of the Lord, to deliver us.’ 

After that he travelled in a carriage sur- 
rounded by peasants singing patriotic songs. 
At Grenoble he wrote to Louise bidding her 
hasten with his son to Paris. On the 10th of 
March he entered Lyons. He wrote a second 
letter to Louise saying that he had timed his 
arrival in Paris for the goth, Napoleon Francis’s 
fourth birthday. 

The news reached Vienna on Napoleon 
Francis’s birthday. The little lad had been 
merry-making with ‘Madame Quiou’ and 
had gone to bed very tired but very happy. 
Instantly Schoenbrunn was in an uproar ; 
not a doubt but that Bonaparte had laid his 
plans to seize his wife and child. Louise, 
trembling, distraught, agreed to everything 
that was asked of her. Madame de Montes- 
quiou was bidden to awaken Napoleon Francis. 
They took the child from her and carried him 
to a closed carriage, which set out at once for 
the Hofburg in Vienna, where a nursery had 
been prepared and special guards mounted. 
Happily the child was too sleepy to notice that 
* Madame Quiou ’ had not accompanied him. 
She had been dismissed overnight and given 
her passports. That, after all, was likely to 
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have happened, sooncr or later, in any case, to 
a Frenchwoman who made no secret of her 
contempt for a mother who scarcely ever came 
near her child (19). 

At the precise moment, when the gates of the 
Hofburg were opening to reccive Napoleon 
Francis, the gates of Paris were recciving his 
father. Napoleon, in fulfilment of his promise, 
had driven that afternoon from Fontainebleau 
through crowds of country-folk and towns-folk 
who struggled with one another to kiss his 
hands, even to catch a glimpse of him. He 
had succeeded. Not a shot had been fired. 
His children had gathered him in their arms 
and carried him all the way. Louis xvi. was 
already swept out of sight. While Napolcon 
Francis slept, unaware, as yet, that he had secn 
his last of ‘ Madame Quiou,’ and so of the only 
mother-care he was destined to know, Napolcon’s 
carriage, surrounded by cavalry, was passing 
the Invalides, crossing the Pont de la Concorde 
and rolling swiftly along the quai to the first 
gate of the Tuileries. When the carriage 
stopped, men flung themselves upon it. They 
seized their king and covered him with 
kisses. They kissed his checks, his grey coat, 
his boots, the ground on which he walked. 
They lifted him and bore him into the Palace, 
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laughing and weeping in their joy. They 
fought a way for him up the great staircase, 
crying: ‘Is it you? Is it you? Is it you at 
last?’ Lavalette, his old friend, saw tears 
streaming down his cheeks (20). And even 
Talleyrand and Metternich, Wellington, Castle- 
reagh, Alexander of Russia, Frederick William, 
‘Papa Francis’ himself, restrained gasps of 
admiration. ‘ History,’ Gentz told them, ‘ has 
recorded nothing like it.’ 

On the morning following his birthday 
Napoleon Francis awoke in a world which no 
longer held ‘ Madame Quiou.’ He called for 
her, wept for her, stormed, pleaded, and then, 
when he had exhausted all his means, fell into 
the silence of children who find themselves 
among strangers. It is a condition akin to that 
of wild creatures newly taken which is com- 
pounded of dread and despair. The child 
would not eat and remained silent and uneasy. 
His mother did not come from Schoenbrunn to 
comfort him, Had she, too, abandoned him ? 
He withheld his confidence from Madame 
Scampri, the new governess whom Niepperg 
supplied. He hid his father in his heart, in 
the silence that he held among his sorrows. 
Méneval, Napoleon’s secretary, who had been 
in attendance on Louise, came to say good-bye. 
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Napoleon Francis gazed at him with closed lips 
and then walked away to the far end of the 
room. Méneval followed. The child glanced 
at his new gouvernanie, assured himself that she 
was out of hearing, and said (21) : 

‘ Monsieur Meva, tell him that I always love 
him.’ 

Madame de Montesquiou’s influence re- 
mained. She had built up a figure in the child's 
mind of so vivid and gracious a kind as to offer 
a refuge even in this storm. Napoleon Francis 
dwelt secretly with the father she had bestowed 
upon him. His father was the beloved doll 
which brings comfort in affliction, the excellent 
means of release of his pent-up misery and 
emotion. Other children of his age go to bed, 
hugging precious toys; he hugged Napoleon. 
What matter that he could not find, in his dim 
memories, the authentic features of his friend ? 

They were drinking his health in Paris. 
Soldiers, slashed with scars, spoke his name 
reverently thus : 

‘To the Prince Imperial! May this august child, 
the source of so many hopes, flourish long under the 
guidance of his father and inherit his great qualities 
for the welfare and the glory of France.’ 

His father’s thoughts were constantly with 
him, but his father was disillusioned. Louise 
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would not come back. Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou and Méneval reached Paris; they 
told the same story. Niepperg’s name was 
spoken (22). 

France would have to fight. The Emperor 
fell into melancholy. Could he struggle against 
Europe? The idea occurred to him that he 
ought to abdicate at once in favour of his son 
and leave France for ever. Louise might be 
willing, in that case, to sacrifice herself for the 
sake of the child. Then, perhaps, Austria 
would acknowledge Napoleon u. and induce 
the other powers to do the same. It would 
be easier and less costly than making a new 
war on France with the object of restoring 
Louis xvi. 

This was sound reasoning. The idea that 
France wanted Louis xvim. could scarcely be 
sustained. England, Austria and Russia were 
averse from war. If Napoleon was replaced 
by his son, Louise would be Regent ; could 
they ask for a better solution? Alexander of 
Russia called on Louise and told her that he was 
ready to give his support to her son. He made 
it clear that he was not offering what he could 
not perform. The English government was 
faced by a powerful opposition which had no 
wish to go to war again ; the Austrian govern- 
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ment, if unenthusiastic for a Regency, was not 
implacably opposed to it (23) ; Napoleon him- 
self, there was reason to believe, was ready to 
make way. She did not hesitate an instant. 

‘Nothing,’ she cried, ‘will induce me to 
return to France.’ 

She had chosen Niepperg. She bade that 
man draw up a statement saying that she placed 
herself and her son unreservedly in the hands 
of the Allied Sovereigns, She signed this state- 
ment. Napoleon learned that he must fight or 
go his way, leaving France to the mercy of the 
Bourbons. In such circumstances a king has 
his duty laid upon him. Louise’s statement was 
broadcast throughout Europe. Did he re- 
member, as he read it, the decision he had 
reached, four years before, to prefer her life to 
the life of his son ? 
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Tum decision to send Napolcon to St. Helena 
was dictated by the knowledge that Frenchmen 
looked upon him as their sovercign. In that 
respect the battle of Waterloo had effected no 
change. Statesmen of foresight everywhere 
realized the probability that one day Napoleon 
Francis would ascend the throne of France. 

‘Papa Francis’ and Metternich were of 
this opinion. Neither believed any longer in 
the permanence of the Bourbon restoration. 
Neither was averse from the idea that a grand- 
son of Austria should rule in Paris. But it 
was essential that the child’s mind should be 
protected against Bonapartist error—especially 
the idea of a united Italy. 

In fact Napoleon Francis had reigned during 
the days which separated his father’s abdica- 
tion after Waterloo from the return of Louis 
xvii. to the Tuileries. If the Allies had with- 
held recognition during this period they had not 
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been blind. From the moment of his return to 
France, behind Wellington’s army, Louis xvin. 
kept his eyes fixed uneasily on Vienna. He 
made haste on all occasions to fall in with 
Metternich’s views. ‘Papa Francis’s’ dream of 
an Austrian hegemony was realized. Metter- 
nich became ‘ Prime Minister of Europe.’ 
The child, meanwhile, clung to his ‘rag- 
doll’—the father who loved him and com- 
forted him. The few remaining members of 
his French suite were sent away: Madame 
Soufflot, ‘ To-To,’ and her daughter Fanny 
and, last of all, Madame Marchand. Tutors 
were appointed to teach him German. He 
refused to speak a word of that Ianguage. On 
the occasions when his mother visited him she 
was compelled to talk to him in French, 
Louise was inclined, like everybody clsc, to 
exaggerate these signs of a child’s misery. She 
read meanings into them which they certainly 
did not possess. She was living with Niepperg, 
whose wife had just died, and felt some qualms. 
The presence of her son made her uncasy. 
She visited him less often until the time arrived 
for her to take possession of her Duchy of 
Parma. Metternich had decided that she must 
go there alone, since Napoleon’s son in Italy 
might easily prove an occasion of trouble (24). 
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Napoleon Francis was old in the uses of 
desolation. But the passing of his mother out 
of his life seems to have broken down the last 
of his defences. He paid again, in tears, for 
the Kingship of which he knew nothing but its 
gricfs. But a child’s tears are soon dried. If 
his mother had gone away, his father remained. 
The Emperor at St. Helena would have had 
his heart wrung had he known about this dim, 
misty figure, a babe’s vision of his glory, which, 
night after night, provided so excellent and so 
intimate a comfort to a spirit forsaken by all 
those whom he loved. 

Of what stuff was that ‘rag-doll’?? Madame 
de Montesquiou was a woman with a high 
sense of duty, a kind woman, much beloved of 
her own children. She had compounded her 
Napoleon of such honest materials as truth and 
obedience, courage and politeness. The vision 
shone ; it had angel’s eyes ; it was gentle and 
brave, tender without weakness ; kind, above 
all, magnified in strength. And it was asso- 
ciated in the child’s mind with his prayers. 

His vision was real ; everybody else was un- 
real, Count Maurice Diectrichstein, his worthy 
tutor, and Collin, Dietrichstein’s assistant, for 
example. They laboured diligently to teach 
him, but above all, to efface his father’s 
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image from his memory. He did not know 
what they were talking about. Perhaps he 
did not even recognize, in the father to whom 
these men made infrequent and chilling refer- 
ence, the friend of his heart’s need. 

But time achieved what German thorough- 
néss failed to achieve. The old toys, even the 
beloved among them, lose their magic at last. 
At seven years of age Napoleon Francis had 
become accustomed to a way of life which ex- 
tended beyond the reach of his memory. He 
had almost forgotten his mother, who in Parma 
had a daughter now by Niepperg ;_ the vision 
he had called father was lost among such 
impenetrable mists as shrouded Napoleon him- 
self upon his Rock. ‘ Papa Francis’ and his 
fourth wife, newly wed, the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta of Bavaria, were the mainstays of his 
world. He had grown to love them both, 
especially Charlotte Augusta. She loved him, 
hungrily, with the abandon of a woman whose 
hopes of motherhood have been disappointed. 

These were happier days. They would have 
been completely happy, perhaps, if a gulf had 
not separated the boy from all the children with 
whom he came into contact. Every other boy 
possessed a father as well as a mother. Where 
was his father? He was told what his tutors 
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belicved to be the truth about Napoleon— 
namely, that many excellent gifts had been 
discounted by a lust of conquest. 

A new image began to form in his mind, of a 
soldicr far removed from his home, a being 
strange, remote, terrible, but of an immeasur- 
able greatness. In the deeps of his spirit this 
image was wedded to that first image which 
was Madame de Montesquiou’s legacy. Unlike 
his tutors he did not feel shocked at his father’s 
misdeeds, though, as he heard about them, they 
were shocking enough. How loncly his father 
must be! He was not loncly himself, but he 
knew vaguely that he understood that calamity 
better than the pcople who surrounded him. 
Every day he added something to his know- 
ledge about his father. He gathered knowledge 
with an unsparing diligence and, in secret, 
pursued his duty of embodying it in the image 
he was creating. Napoleon in 1818 had three 
years to live; but this, nevertheless, was a 
resurrection of the dead. 

The Empcror was engaged upon the same 
kind of labour. He had seen his son for 
the last time as an infant of three years; he 
spent many of the long hours of darkness in 
his small bedroom at Longwood building up 
images of the boy of seven. The material was 
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scanty cnough, though a bust and a few pictures 
had reached him. But he was concerned with 
the present only in its relation to the future. 
He was well persuaded that the Bourbons 
would not continue to reign in France. When 
they fell the Duke of Odeae might succeed 
them. But for a time only. Sooner or later 
the French people would demand his son. 
What manner of man would they find on that 
day? He tried to clear his mind of unreality. 
Napoleon Francis was bound to grow up an 
Austrian prince, with his mind favourably 
disposed towards his mother’s country. He 
could not be wholly French in feeling (25). 

For long this idea filled the captive with 
gloom, and there were moments when he felt 
that it might be better for France if his son 
never returned there. A younger generation 
of Bourbons, perhaps, would recapture the 
spirit of Kingship and know, in consequence, 
how to wed the gencrous, turbulent feelings of 
a new century to the ancient service of God and 
the fatherland. He found no bitterness in this 
thought ; what had men to hope for if De- 
mocracy, leaderless, forsook the way of service 
for the way of gain? 

But after a time faith in his own blood 
returned. Napoleon knew that his signal 
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achievement had been the reconciliation of the 
Revolution with the old ideals. Every one of 
his conqucrors, sooner or later, would be com- 
pelled to attempt the same reconciliation. 


“In the great cause of which I saw myself the 
chief and the arbiter, he told Las Cases at St. 
Helena, * one of two systems was to be followed : 
to makc kings listen to reason from the pcople ; or 
to conduct the people to happiness by means of their 
kings. But it is well known to be no casy matter to 
check the people when they are once in full ery ; it 
seemed to me therefore more reasonable to count on 
the wisdom and intelligence of rulers. I supposed I 
had a right to believe that these rulers were possessed 
of cnough intellect to see where their true interests 
lay. I was wrong. The kings never considered the 
position in which they stood and, in their blind fury, 
let loose against me forces (of popular hatred) which 
1 had studiously refrained from arousing against 
them. . . . Peoples and Sovereigns were wrong. I 
had restored thrones ; I had recalled the nobility ; 
the thrones and the nobles may again find themselves 
in danger. I had fixed and consecrated the reason- 
able limits of the people’s rights ; vague, peremptory 
and undefined claims may rise again . . .’ (26). 





It would be no disadvantage to his son that 
he had been reared in the atmosphere of 
Feudalism with all its abuses, for that was the 
atmosphere of service. His son, by virtue of his 
carly training, would know how false were the 
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claims of Money. He would be able easily to 
distinguish between the liberalism of service 
and the liberalism of finance. And so he would 
be the shield of the nation. It was here that 
the Bonaparte blood ought to assert itself. 
Unlike ‘ Papa Francis,’ his son would not fear 
democracy, nor sce in it a challenge io kings. 
On the contrary, his son would recognize that, 
as king and people are natural allies against 
every kind of irresponsible power, the people’s 
strength is the king’s strength. And this know- 
ledge would distinguish his son from other kings 
and arm him with exceptional powers, against 
which no party and no interest would be able 
to prevail, His son would be bold to demand 
service of every Frenchman and to assert the 
duty of service against every claim to privilege, 
so that money would be compelled to serve the 
nation and not the nation to serve money. By 
his son’s example, therefore, Europe might be 
delivered from the calamity of plutocracy and 
the violence of despair which is the last issue of 
that rule. 

These considerations informed the advice 
which Napoleon made it his business to leave 
to his son in his writings. His policy was out- 
lined with care : 

‘In France,’ he dictated to Las Cases, ‘ we 
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are still very far behind on those delicate 
matters (of finance and industry) which are 
still unperceived of and ill-understood by the 
mass of society. And yet how much progress 
we have made and what clearness of thinking 
has become possible as a result of my recogni- 
tion of this order of importance in the nation’s 
activities: agriculture, industry and foreign 
trade (objects so distinct in themselves). Agri- 
culture is the soul; the first basis of the 
kingdom ; industry ministers to the comfort 
and happiness of the population. Foreign 
trade is the superabundance. It allows of the 
proper exchange of the surplus of agriculture 
and industry. . . . Foreign trade, which in its 
results is infinitely inferior to agriculture, was 
an object of secondary importance in my mind. 
Forcign trade ought to be the servant of agri- 
culture and home industry ; they ought not to 
be subordinated to it. . .. (27). 

“The English will now impose (a trade 
treaty) on France, at least if popular clamour 
and the opposition of the mass of the nation 
does not compel them to stay their hands. . . . 
When I came to the head of the Government the 
Americans . . . had the insolence to make their 
payments (for French exports) . . . by giving 
bills on persons in London. Hence the vast 
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profits reaped by the English manufacturers 
and brokers entirely to our prejudice. . . .” 

Napoleon’s system depended on a strict 
control of money by himself, so that cnough 
money might always be available in France to 
enable the people to buy the products of agri- 
culture and industry up to the limits of their 
power to consume these products. Only the 
surplus existing when every need was satisfied 
was exported. It is obvious that such a system 
is wholly incompatible with a system of state 
loans, by means of which financial interests 
inevitably secure a monopoly of credit, and so 
are enabled, at their discretion, to withdraw 
purchasing power from the nation and to 
compel manufacturers, in consequence, to seck 
foreign markets as a matter of life or death. 
Napoleon’s system and the English system were 
wholly opposed and utterly irreconcilable. 

“It is the dreadful burden of her national 
debt,’ the Empcror wrote for his son’s guidance, 
‘which is now strangling England. That hangs 
like a millstone about her neck,’ 

He himself, as has been said, raised no 
loans (28). In spite of all his wars he left 
France richer than he found her. During his 
reign the French people, as he urged upon his 
son, enjoyed an unexampled period of pros- 
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perity. Poverty was almost abolished and both 
agriculture and trade evolved in a way that 
appeared to be miraculous. Such is the power 
of Kingship in the affairs of men. 

Napoleon Francis, meanwhile, was begetting 
for himself father of whom he could fecl proud, 
a soldier booted, with his sword in his hand and 
the light of battle in his cyes. St. Helena was 
beginning to Joom on the boy’s horizon, an 
uneasy thought ; he discounted it bravely as 
an expression of the jealousy of a host of 
enemics. It was painful to have to include 
‘Papa Francis’ among their number, for he 
was very fond of his grandfather, but he knew 
that ‘Papa Francis’ had been one of them. 
Once, as a sop to his injured feelings, he asked 
his uncle, the Archduke Charles, if it was true 
that his father had beaten him every time they 
fought a battle. 

In 1818, Francis created his grandson ‘ Duke 
of Reichstadt.’ Napoleon’s name was not 
mentioned in the official description of the new 
nobleman, and Napoleon’s mother, in her dim 
Roman palace, was heard to remark: ‘So it 
was not a wife the Austrians gave my son, but 
a mistress.’ She added: ‘ Duke of Reichstadt 
signifies nothing ; but the name of Napoleon 
will resound to the world’s end’ (29). It was 
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already resounding too loudly for Louise’s 
comfort. From time to time French visitors 
gathered under the windows of her palace in 
Parma and vexed her by shouting: ‘ Vive 
lEmpereur? Nicpperg did lis best to frighten 
them away. 

Louise came that year to Vienna to sce her 
son; she did not find him very interesting. 
Dietrichstein told her that he had read 
Robinson Crusoe and that a hut had been built 
in the garden in which he could play the part 
of his hero on his lonely isle. The subject was 
not pursued. But the boy grew fond of his 
mother during the two months she spent with 
him and wept bitterly when she went away 
again, 

He was a quict boy, moody and reserved. 
If his German blood dominated so far as his 
looks were concerned, his Corsican blood had 
not been quenched. His pink cheeks could 
pale suddenly and his big blue eyes darken, and 
when that happened his golden hair no longer 
made him look angelic. Even his tutors shrank 
from these moods; but the moods passed 
quickly and left no residue of sulkiness. The 
Germans were of opinion that, considering that 
Napoleon was his father, the lad had been let 
off lightly in the matter of heredity. If they did 
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not wholly approve of him, they liked him. 
And he knew how, on occasion, to surprise 
and defeat their disapproval. Had they en- 
countered his father, they would have recog- 
nized the source of this gift. 

‘Papa Francis’ was better informed. But 
he yiclded to the charm, nevertheless, and 
ended by being conquered. Napoleon Francis 
was lovely, so lovely that Lawrence, come to 
Vienna to paint kings, painted three portraits 
of him for the sheer joy of his looks and ex- 
pressions (30). The Empcror of Austria found 
these looks and expressions irresistible. Louise 
was his favourite daughter; that had not 
deterred him from sacrificing her in the days 
of Napoleon’s power, but it inclined him, 
certainly, towards her son. He could refuse the 
boy nothing and sometimes even spoke to him 
about Napolcon. He was too good a father 
himself to cast any stones at fatherhood. He 
was accustomed to draw sharp distinctions 
between private and public life. He dwelt 
always on Napoleon’s domestic virtues. 
Napoleon Francis was left to guess at the 
reasons why his mother had become Empress 
of the French and why, later, she had ex- 
changed that title for another. He was told 
frankly that his father had been the greatest 
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soldier in the world. He decided that he, too, 
would be a soldier, and though there had been 
talk of making a priest of him, so that his blood 
might be quenched for ever, his grandfather 
applauded the choice and, there and then, 
promoted him to the rank of corporal. Nicp- 
perg from Parma seized the occasion to offer 
the advice that he should study his father’s 
campaigns (31). 

And so, gradually, a third Napolcon, this 
time an authentic figure, entered into posscs- 
sion of the boy’s mind. Little corporal called 
across the years to ‘ Little Corporal.’ A sense 
of pride and glory that nothing could ex- 
tinguish filled Napoleon Francis’s mind. He 
was Napoleon’s son. He read every word 
about his father which he could come by, and 
every word he read—though the books allowed 
him were all bitterly hostile—deepened his 
sense of awe and worship. Loneliness was 
transmuted into a splendid isolation. No 
doubt his father was bad ; he would be bad 
too. It was better to sin with Napolcon than 
be good with the world. His temper de- 
teriorated visibly. 
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In private the Emperor Francis treated his 
grandson with an excellent kindness; in public 
he behaved towards him as if he was a live 
bomb. The boy was just old cnough to mark 
the difference. It was diligently instilled into 
his mind that the poverty and distress of 
Europe, the spectacle of which so far as Vienna 
was concerned was daily before his eyes and 
discussion of which never ceased, were part 
of the burden of guilt which rested on his 
father’s shoulders, Let him mark and under- 
stand how the usurper’s crime was being ex- 
piated by its innocent victims. Let him see the 
end of vainglorious ambition, of unrighteous 
war, of insolent pretending. His tutors sup- 
plied the appropriate comment. He heard 
them in silence. 

He was Napolcon’s son. He could think of 
nothing else. If what they told him was true, 
that made him, no doubt, in a special degree 
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the enemy of them all, a pariah among men. 
He did not care. He would be their enemy, 
as his father had been. Perhaps, some day, 
he would frighten them as his father had 
frightened them, punish them as his father had 
punished them, rule them as his father had 
ruled them. The French were a nation of 
brigands, certainly : but they had obeyed his 
father. Perhaps they would obcy him also, In 
that case let all these good people take care. 

The blue eyes lost nothing of their candour, 
but they held now a coldness which is rarely 
seen in boyhood. The lad let it be known that 
his admiration of his father was unbounded. 
When his tutors, even Collin, whom he had 
grown to love, tried to reason with him, he 
lost his temper. With tears streaming down his 
cheeks he shouted that he would not listen to a 
word against his father. He grew incoherent ; 
he stormed ; he refused to work. The good 
Germans experienced a lively affliction. How 
could he possibly remember his father? He 
had forgotten all the French he had ever 
known. He called himself‘ Franz.’ They felt 
themselves in the presence of some malign in- 
fluence. Was the boy possessed? His worship 
of his father, in despite of their teaching, could 
be explained only in terms of witchcraft. 
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Napuleon’s death came to confirm their 
suspicions. Collin took it on himself to break 
the news to Napoleon Francis. He found the 
lad walking in the garden ; he used his utmost 
tact. But the blow produced an effect of such 
extreme violence that sympathy was swallowed 
up in dismay. Napoleon Francis broke into 
violent weeping. Great sobs shook his body. 
He flung himself down on the grass. He re- 
fused to be comforted, and cried that he wished 
only to be left alone. During many days he 
wept, at intervals, with the same reckless 
violence, an abandon of grief which frightened 
his attendants. The slightest attempt to offer 
sympathy was sure to occasion a fresh outburst. 

These tears were witnesses certainly against 
his father’s gaolers and against his own gaolers ; 
accusation smouldered in the boy’s eyes, de- 
claring his belief that Napoleon had been 
martyred. ‘ Papa Francis,’ greatly distressed, 
proposed that he and his Court should go into 
mourning for a short time: but the idea did 
not find favour with Metternich. The Emperor 
then insisted that Napoleon Francis must 
wear black. Louise saw an announcement of 
Napoleon’s death in the newspapers, no one 
having troubled to tell her about it. She did 
not wish to wear black, but she yielded to 
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Niepperg’s argument, that failure to do so 
might be construed as showing a lack of decent 
feeling. Napoleon, Niepperg urged, was still a 
considerable figure in the mind of Europe. In 
fact, the news of his death upset Louise more 
than she had expected. 


“I confess,’ she wrote to onc of her friends, ‘ that I 
am deeply shocked by it. Though I never had any 
really decp feeling for him, I cannot forget that he 
was the father of my son and that, far from having 
ill-used me, as is popularly believed, he showed me 
always the greatest kindness—all that one can ask in 
a marriage dictated by politics... .” 


She wrote at the same time to her son: 


‘I have heard, my dear, that you werc decply 
moved by the distress which has befallen us both in 
the loss of your father. I feel that to write to you 
about it and to talk about it with you is my heart’s 
best comfort. I am sure that you feel the loss as 
deeply as I do; you would be wanting in gratitude 
if you could forget all his goodness to you during 
your babyhood. I know you will try to display in 
your own life his many virtues while, at the same 
time, avoiding the rocks upon which he wreckcd his 
life.’ 


So his mother thought as ‘ Papa Francis’ 
thought, as Collin thought. He clenched his 
fists. What did they know of Napoleon? His 
interest in his father quickened from day to day. 
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There was much now to satisfy it, for the story 
of St. Helena was being told with such passion 
that the echoes penetrated even to the Schoen- 
brunn schoolroom. Napoleon Francis read his 
father’s will, dictated from his death-bed : 


“¥ urge my son never to forget that he was born a 
French prince and never to allow himself to become 
an instrument in the hands of the triumvirs who 
oppress the peoples of Europe. 

‘He ought never to fight against France or to 
injure her in any way. He ought to adopt my 
motto : Everything for the French people.’ 


Napoleon Francis read with a deepening 
wonder. Who were these ‘triumvirs who 
oppressed the peoples of Europe?’ He had 
always supposed, on the contrary, that the 
oppressor of the peoples of Europe had been 
his father. Was it possible that his father was 
not the rascal they had declared him? He 
dismissed the idea of asking the Germans for 
any more information. He knew only too well 
what they would tcll him. It was to the 
French that he must go. Patiently, with care, 
he committed Napoleon’s words to memory. 
He learned the names of the men his father 
mentioned as having betrayed him: Talley- 
rand, Marmont. His father forgave them. Was 
that what a rascal would have done? There 
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were other passages in the will, and in the 
advice specially given to himself, which held 
his attention ; for example : 


“1 wish my executors to make a collection of 
engravings, pictures, books and medals, which may 
give my son true ideas and remove the false ones with 
which the policy of a foreign country may have tried 
to fill his mind. I want him to see things as they 
really were. . . . My memory will be the glory of 
his life.” 

He was moved to the deeps of his spirit. If 
only he could tell his father that his memory 
was already his glory, that it was all that he 
possessed, father, mother, brother, sister, friend. 
He had known his father only as a brigand, 
suddenly he beheld him as a king. Slowly 
there was borne in on his mind the idea that 
Napoleon had not ceased to be a king, though 
he had ceased to reign. Was he also a king who 
had ceased to reign? Napoleon u.? He 
resolved that, some day, he would mount his 
father’s throne and, as his father had bidden 
him, ‘ Continuc my work.” 

What was his father’s work? He did not 
know and nobody could tell him. Why had 
his father fought so many battles? Every day 
distrust of the opinions in which he had been 
brought up decpencd. He was no fool, and saw 
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soon that his father and he stood for somc- 
thing of which ‘Papa Francis’ and Metternich, 
all of them, went in lively fear. They had 
been afraid of his father; were they afraid 
of him also? He was guarded almost as care- 
fully and closely as the English had guarded 
their prisoner. That could only mean that 
the French wished him to come back and reign 
over them. His heart thrilled at the thought. 
‘Papa Francis’ might refuse to give him 
higher rank than sergeant ; he was Napolcon. 
Some day the armies of France would march at 
his command. He recalled his father’s advice : 
‘Study history, for therein is the only true 
philosophy.’ He began to study history. 

As he grew older he grew more and more 
reserved (32). It was supposed that he had 
no idea of his own importance in the politics of 
Europe ; in fact, he was constantly gathering, 
or rather gleaning, information. With the best 
intentions people could not avoid occasional 
references to Napoleon whose name, again, 
dominated millions of minds. Napoleon 
Francis fitted cach new picce of information 
into the scheme of his thoughts. He 
approached so close to real knowledge as, on 
several occasions, to disturb the minds of his 
relations. He knew that France remained 
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faithiul to his father’s memory. Gradually the 
reasons of his imprisonment and isolation 
became clear to him. 

Could he not love his father and obey him 
without inflicting injury and distress on his 
mother and her people? Time had not 
weakened his fondness of ‘ Papa Francis’ and 
the Empress. He was proud, too, of his 
humble rank in the Austrian army. The good 
people of Vienna, who accepted him, morc or 
less, as one of their own princes, were dear to 
him. Must he turn his back upon them all and, 
as Napoleon 11., set the interests of France above 
their interests? . . . ‘J urge my son never to forget 
that he was born a French prince. . . . His spirit 
yearned for his father; his obedience was 
given to his father. But now, instead of bring- 
ing comfort, his father brought distress and 
anxiety. With a heavy heart he devoted him- 
self to his study of the French language : 

‘It is the language in which my father gave his 
orders in all his battles,’ he wrote, ‘ and in which he 
has left his peerless contributions to the art of war. 
With his last breath he expressed the wish that I should 
never repudiate the country of my birth’ (33). 


There was the iron rule to which every feeling 
must he subordinated for ever. Napoleon’s son 
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for Louise’s son there were wistful backward 
glances. He was scized sometimes with a long- 
ing to visit his mother and suffered distress, 
because he was forbidden, he alone, to set foot 
in her Duchy. Again it seemed that his father 
stood barring the way to the satisfaction of 
every human feeling. He had long ago for- 
gotten the ‘rag-doll’ father who had given 
him love and pity in a world destitute of both. 
But dreams lingered still, softening with their 
dim, potent influence the features of the Man 
of France. If his father was inexorable Duty, 
he was Love also, the only real love he had 
ever known. On the threshold of his manhood 
Napoleon Francis knew himself the prisoner of 
Jove as well as the prisoner of hate. And the 
first gaoler was more inexorable than the last, 

How could he sustain the burden that was 
Napoleon? How, in this German Court, could 
he fit himself, in mind or in spirit, to be the 
leader of the French people? There was 
another obstacle in his way, insuperable per- 
haps. His father, as he now knew, was one of 
the greatest figures of human story. And his 
genius had not sufficed to give France peace or 
happiness. The lad raised helpless eyes to 
Heaven. His burden was more than he could 
bear. 
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But he addressed himself to the task of bear- 
ing it. Though every effort was made to keep 
from him knowledge of his transcendent 
political importance, he learned that in France 
men were waiting for him as the sick await 
the dawn. One day a man on horseback 
approached his carriage and flung a letter 
into it. He was not permitted to open the 
letter, but he guessed its nature (34). Such 
incidents filled him with anxiety. Almost 
blindly he turned to soldiering as the one 
means at his disposal of keeping faith with the 
dead. When ‘Papa Francis’ made him a 
captain in the Imperial Light Infantry he felt 
that, at last, he had set his feet firmly upon the 
way of duty. That it was Austria he served 
and not France did not distress him. Soldiers 
are soldiers no matter whose uniform they wear. 
He recalled that his father had often invited 
English officers to dine with him at St. Helena 
and had expressed the view ‘ that their common 
profession of arms made brothers of them.’ 
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On the threshold of manhood Napoleon 
Francis fell in love with a woman three years 
older than himself. She was Sophie, daughter 
of the King of Bavaria and wife of his 
uncle, the Archduke Francis Charles. Sophie 
was charming; more important still, she came 
from a Court which, during ten years, had been 
closely allied with Napoleon (35). The views 
of ‘ Papa Francis’ and Metternich about the 
Emperor of the French were not her views. 
She was ready to acknowledge Napoleon as the 
man of the century and to feel, in consequence, 
the liveliest interest in his son. 

There was the bond between this attractive 
girl and handsome boy. Napoleon Francis had 
no defence against anybody who shared his 
devotion. He had, on the other hand, vast 
stores of pent-up feelings. Woman had been 
wanting to his life. Motherhood had been 
wanting since the day when Madame de 
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Montesquiou was taken from him. He had 
found them and his heart overflowed. 

But Sophie was good and discreet as well as 
beautiful. If she was not very deeply in love 
with her husband, she was much too fastidious 
in mind and morals to take advantage of a boy 
whose feelings werechoking him (36). Napoleon 
Francis was completely in her hands; her 
honour was challenged. She gave him friend- 
ship in its most excellent and intimate form, a 
kind of ecstatic mothcring. Better still, she 
allowed him to love her in the inarticulate, 
romantic, splendid way of noble youth. She 
played the part he gave her gaily, with an in- 
exhaustible good humour, and an excellent 
wisdom. She was faith, hope, charity ; she was 
lady to his knight ; she was queen to his king. 
It was not difficult, perhaps, for his bluc eyes 
and golden hair made charming contrast with 
his white and gold uniform, which again 
became very well his slim figure and pink and 
white complexion. Sophie’s heart was half 
lost. She was ambitious, with the itch to 
dominate in her blood ; could she forget that 
this charming boy was Napoleon’s son, the 
most interesting and the most famous young 
man in Europe? 

They spent hours together; Napoleon 
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Francis talked his fill about his father ; Sophie 
listened. She was a good listener and the boy 
was able to disclose his secret thoughts. He 
told her that he was resolved to obey his father 
and made her aware how carnestly he was 
studying Napolcon’s life and work. They dis- 
cussed religion. He revealed the same kind of 
doubts that had haunted the Emperor’s mind, 
a thing that shocked and distressed her (37). 
Far from blaming his father for his alleged 
love of war, he spoke of the great captain and 
his Iegions with bated breath. 

Sophie was not concerned to argue; she 
knew that the chances of a Bonaparte restora- 
tion in France were thought to be good, but 
was not specially interested. Napoleon Francis, 
so far as she was concerned, was a human 
problem. Her own childlessness, after five 
years of married life, made that problem ab- 
sorbing. If she effected a release of emotional 
stress in his case, he brought her good gifts for 
which she was hungry. Unfortunately, the 
boy’s ardour grew from week to week. She 
began to realize that it was not the chill Haps- 
burg-Lorraine blood which she had stirred, but 
the fiery blood of Bonaparte. All her resources 
of wit and wisdom were needed to avoid crisis. 
Her lover, face to face with this new obstacle, 
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became difficult and gave way to fits of gloom. 
He suffered the jealousy of boys. But a quality 
of fineness in his character came, in the end, to 
his rescue. He accepted Sophie’s friendship 
as he had accepted the friendship of his father. 
If it was hedged about with restrictions, it was 
not the less a blessing. It became the back- 
ground, rich, full of colour, of a life dedicated 
to service. The girl of twenty-one gave the 
boy of cighteen confidence in himself and in 
his mission. She taught him, not indced the 
greatness of Napoleon (that was the foundation 
of his faith), but the nature of Napoleon’s 
achievement. By discounting the jcalous hatred 
of Austria she opened the way to understand- 
ing of the French Revolution and of the man 
who had been its child as well as its master. It 
was a task congenial to a daughter of Bavaria. 
For a woman Sophie was exceptionally well 
endowed with political sense ; she knew her 
Metternich and her ‘ Papa Francis,’ her Louise 
and her Niepperg. Thanks to her knowledge, 
Napoleon Francis rid his mind once for all of 
the idea of his father’s guilt. He saw instead a 
figure of tragedy, a hero at war with Fate, 
using in vain the resources of a transcendant 
genius in the service of a world that persisted in 
misunderstanding. It was Man against the 
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gods ; if the empty places of the sea were full 
of the gods’ laughter, at least the man had died 
defying them. He feasted on that loneliness, 
splendid among the ordinary passions and cares 
of humanity. Not Napoleon but Napoleon’s 
conquerors were guilty — those pigmies who 
had ensnared the giant. It was they, not 
he, who were the authors of the present 
distress. His young face darkened, France 
would escape, at last, from the clutches of 
Metternich and his creatures. To whom would 
she turn ? 

But his dreams were overshadowed by the 
knowledge that he was Metternich’s prisoner. 
Worse still, that he was a card in the hands of 
this man, the chief architect of his father’s ruin. 
Metternich was accustomed to influence affairs 
in France by threatening to give his support to 
the Bonapartists. Napoleon’s son held himself 
aloof from the Chancellor. Better by far 
remain an Austrian prince than betray France. 
Far from trying to get into touch with the 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who were so 
desperately anxious to establish relations with 
him, he refused in his present state to have 
anything to do with them. Let them call him 
“Hapsburg’ if they chose; the day would 
come, perhaps, when they would learn that it 
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was the fear of hurting France which had made 
him act thus. 

But he worked unceasingly to fit himself for 
the task he had undertaken. He seemed to 
have outgrown his strength, for he was casily 
exhausted, and the pink in his cheeks had 
become pallor like that of Napoleon. In 
defiance of his doctors he planned means of 
keeping fit. He spent hours in the saddle, he 
hunted, he fenced, he played games. His 
former reluctance to study was replaced by 
feverish activity. His father’s campaigns be- 
came his chief concern, and he read, in addi- 
tion, the accounts of these campaigns which 
enemy generals had published. Napoleon, as 
a lieutenant at Valence and Auxonne, when 
he declared that he felt he had not a moment 
to lose, was scarcely less industrious. Military 
duties were superimposed on this work. They 
were not neglected. Sophie, on one occasion 
when the weather was so cold that she dared 
not venture out of doors, saw her friend in 
the park of Schocnbrunn reviewing troops as 
if it had been high summer. 

Metternich watched this young man with 
uneasy eyes. He knew that the attempts to 
turn him away from his father had failed ; and 
France was approaching a new Revolution. 
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When Louis xvut. died there had been demands 
for Napoleon's son ; the six years which had 
since clapsed had swelled these demands to 
a shout of defiance against the Bourbons and 
the Hapsburgs. The old man, Charles x., with 
his associations with Versailles and Marie 
Antoinette, would not outride the coming 
storm. Who was to follow when Louis xv1.’s 
Jast surviving brother disappeared ? 
Mctternich flattered himself that the decision 
lay with himself. Should he put forward 
Napoleon Francis ? He made some tentative 
inquiries and learned that pictures and figures 
of the Emperor and his son were on sale in 
every shop in Paris and that, at every theatre, 
references to the exile of St. Helena and the 
exile in Vienna were being received with 
rapture. But he learned something else— 
namely, that ihe throne of Charles x. was 
tottering, not so much because the king was a 
Bourbon, as because he had dared to challenge 
the right of high finance to control public 
opinion. The King of France wished to set up 
a censorship of the Paris Press ; the owners of 
that Press, mostly bankers, were turning it 
against the king as they had turned it, long 
ago, against his brother, Louis xvr. The 
prisoner of St. Helena was a valuable asset for 
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the purposes of this campaign, but there was 
no intention of allowing his son to mount the 
throne; finance had suffered too much at the 
hands of the Bonapartes to be willing to take 
so great a risk. Metternich was made aware 
that Money had chosen its candidate already. 
He was Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, once 
the beloved of Madame de Staél and her 
circle (38). 

The Austrian Chancellor retreated hastily 
from a position he had no wish, and no power, 
to defend. Like other upholders of the old 
world, Metternich, in 1830, was beginning to 
fecl a stranger in the Europe he had governed 
for fifteen years. The defeat of Napoleon, as 
he began to see, had not destroyed Democracy. 
That had become, on the contrary, the formid- 
able instrument of the cnemies of kings. By 
what alchemy had Napoleon managed to keep 
finance at arm’s length? Metternich forcsaw 
the day when freedom of the Press would be 
demanded even in Vienna. Freedom of the 
Press would be freedom to criticize the world 
to which he belonged. How had Napoleon 
managed to control the Press? The answer, 
though he admitted it with the greatest re- 
luctance, was Kingship (39). That man had 
known how to reign in the new Europe. 
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And he had known, too, that the enemy was 
not liberty but Money. He had bent Money 
to his will. 

The Chancellor avoided any discussion of 
French affairs with Napoleon’s son. But the 
young man was given a household of his own. 
In July 1830 the Revolution duly took place 
in Paris. Charles x. fled to England and Louis 
Philippe, ‘the Citizen King,’ reigned in his 
stead. Complete freedom of the Press was at 
once granted. Napoleon Francis watched 
events ; his father had warned him that the 
Duke of Orleans was a probable candidate for 
the throne. He made no sign and resisted all 
the attempts by the Bonapartists to approach 
him. But he did not cease his activities. His 
hour would come. 

If he was not very clear about the nature of 
that hour, he sought enlightenment diligently. 
He had made a new friend, a man who had 
dared, in print, to praise his father for his 
conduct of the battle of Waterloo. Count 
Anton Prokesch-Osten was one of Metter- 
nich’s people, but that did not prevent 
Napoleon’s son from liking and trusting him. 
It did not prevent Prokesch-Osten from re- 
cognizing in Napoleon’s son a young man of 
exceptional ability. The difficulties about the 
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throne of France were discussed day after 
day ; Napoleon Francis revealed a substantial 
knowledge. He pointed out to his friend the 
special characteristics of Imperial France, and 
declared that, unless these reappeared, he was 
not prepared to accept any offer. Above 
all, he was determined never to become a 
party leader, or to have any dealings with 
Jacobinism (40). 

He was well enough aware that his supporters 
were chiefly to be found in the army and among 
the peasants. These were the victims of the 
new financial power, just as they had been the 
victims of the unreformed feudalism of the 
cighteenth century. In spite of grievous suffer- 
ings they remained unbroken in spirit and so 
inspired fear in the bankers, who have no 
sufficient weapons against cither the bayonct 
or the bas de laine. Sooner or later these 
formidable forces would rally to their king. 

‘I will go if France calls me, Napoleon 
Francis told Prokesch-Osten. ‘Imperial France, 
not anarchy.’ 

Every day it became clearer that Impcrial 
France was being reconstituted. The French 
peasant has never refused to die for his country ; 
he has always refused to allow his government 
to rob him. Almost alone among Europeans 
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he has held bankers in a profound distrust 
and kept himself aloof from their operations. 
The Citizen King, with his free Press, failed 
to command much confidence in the villages 
where the prophecy about Napoleon was being 
fulfilled : 
‘Long, long will they tcll of him under the 
thatched roof, 
«In fifty years the humble dwelling will know 
no other history. 
* «Children, through this village I saw him ride 
‘“ And kings followed him.” * 


Once they had called Napoleon ‘ The Man’ ; 
now they spoke of ‘ The Son of the Man’ (fils 
de l'homme) who would come riding out of the 
East to give them back their glory. For them 
neither Bourbon nor Bonaparte but France 
only, the sacred soil which their Emperor 
had known how to honour. They were not 
disturbed in the villages because Napoleon 
Francis was an Austrian prince brought up in 
Vienna by his father’s enemies. The blood 
of the Man, they said confidently, would prove 
stronger than the Hapsburg blood. Morning 
and evening they prayed God, whose broken. 
altars his father had restored, to bless and 
keep him and bring him back to them in safety. 

Napoleon had foreseen this; Napoleon 
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Francis began to hold himself in readiness. He 
observed that Metternich no longer exercised 
strict supervision of his movements, and con- 
cluded that, when the hour came, the Chan- 
cellor would offer few objections. Did Metter- 
nich realize at last the extent of his folly ? Was 
it possible that he meant to help Napolcon’s 
son to take up again the work his plotting had 
forced Napoleon to lay down? Prokesch- 
Osten thought that it was possible: and he 
was, frankly, Metternich’s man. He approved 
cordially his young fricnd’s determination 
never, in any circumstances, to make himself 
the leader of a faction. Napoleon’s son, he 
agreed, had no need to be a ‘ Bonapartist.’ 
The Bonapartists, however, thought other- 
wise. With the single exception of Madame 
Mére, they had never understood Napolcon, 
They were hungry and thirsty for office and 
saw in the boy in Vienna the means of gratify- 
ing their hopes. They were ready to use any 
means of policy or compromise. Metternich 
was bombarded with appeals from Joseph, 
formerly the King of Spain, who was now the 
head of the family ; appeals were addressed, 
at the same time, to the Emperor Francis and 
Louise. All were disregarded. The Bona- 
partists then tried to get into touch with 
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Napoleon Francis himself. He fled from their 
attentions. But they were determined, in spite 
of obstacles, tofachieve their purpose. 

In October 1830 a young married woman 
arrived rather mysteriously in Vienna. She 
was Napoleone, Countess Camerata, daughter 
of Elisa Bonaparte, the Emperor’s eldest sister, 
and, therefore, Napoleon Francis’s first cousin. 
She was beautiful, gay, according to the police 
reports very attractive to men. The police 
for this reason felt no great anxiety about her, 
As soon as their interest in her movements 
evaporated she began to make inquiries about 
her cousin’s habits. Having been informed 
that he would visit a certain house she waited 
on the doorstep and, when he came, flung her- 
self on her knees and kissed his hand with 
passionate devotion. Napoleon Francis stood 
gazing at her. She was invited by a member 
of his suite to disclose her business. 

‘Who can stop me,’ she cried, ‘ from kissing 
the hand of my king ?? 

Nobody stopped her. Her cousin entered 
the house. He had not the faintest idea who 
the’ girl was and seemed to be very much 
embarrassed. Ten days later a letter, the 
signature of which he could not read, was 
handed to him. It stated : 
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* PRINCE, 

* This is the third Ictter I have addressed to you. 
Be so kind as to tell me if you have received my earlier 
letters and whether you mean to act as an Austrian 
Archduke or as a French prince. (If you are going 
to be an Austrian Archduke), send back my lettc 
denounce me and, by so do! secure for yourself 
further advantages. But if it is the man’s part 
you would play, then do as I bid you and you 
will see how easily a determined will rides over 
obstacles. 

“It lies in your power to find a thousand ways of 
communicating with me. Without you I cannot 
achieve this. If I asked to be allowed to speak to you, 
even in the presence of a hundred witnesscs, my 
request would be refused ; for where the French or 
your own pcople are concerned, you are condemned 
to be numbered with the dead. 

‘In the name of all the horrible torments your 
father endured at the hands of the Kings of Europe 
for a crime which consisted only in treating them 
with too great a generosity, remember that you are 
his son and that his dying cyes were fixcd on your 
likeness. Have done with (the authors of) all these 
horrors and seat yourself on the throne of France. 
Now is the moment, Prince. . . . 

* But perhaps I have said too much. I’m in your 
hands. If you use these letters to denounce me, 
believe that I shall suffer more from the spectacle 
of your baseness than from any punishments which 
may be inflicted on me. The bearer of this letter will 
bring me your reply. If you possess honour you will 
not refuse to write to me.” 

FOI 
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Napolcon Francis replied : 


“I received this morning your letter dated the 
17th November (1830). I do not know why it has 
heen delayed ; I am rather at a Joss to understand 
its meaning and I cannot decipher the signature. 1 
assume that the signature is a lady’s; courtesy 
compels me to reply, Please understand that I 
received this letter neither as “an Austrian Arch- 
duke nor as a French prince ’—to quote the terms 
you use. I feel bound to add that your earlier letters 
did not reach me. Your letter will be burned and 
its contents buried for ever in my breast. 

* Although I am very much touched by the feclings 
you express, which I gratefully acknowledge, I beg 
you, Madame, not to write to me again.” 


And there the matter ended. 
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Napotgon’s expectations were being fulfilled 
in every country in Europe. Everywhere 
financial interests were attempting to restore 
to its face value the paper which had been 
accepted during the wars. The process entailed 
economy by governments, merciless taxation of 
the landed class and the merchants and, conse- 
quently, the ruin of the poor. That it was duly 
carried out is proof of the inability of the ruling 
powers to resist it. They protested bitterly, 
however : 


‘ The National Debt,’ Spencer Walpole recounts 
in his History of England, ‘ hung like a dead weight 
round the shoulders of the nation and the policy of 
repudiating the debt was openly discussed. Men 
fancied that it was impracticable to go on paying the 
vast charge which the debt occasioned and they 
almost openly avowed that it would be necessary to 
resort to the sponge at last. Such language five 
years before (i.e. in 1817} would have led to the 
appointment of a select committee and to a sharp 
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prosecution by the Attorney General. But it was onc 
thing to indite a Watson or a Hunt ; it was another 
to prosecute a county member. The language which 
had been first heard in the Spa Fields was now used 
at county mectings duly convened by the constituted 
authorities. Country gentlemen whose support was 
invaluable to the Government were demonstrating 
the folly of keeping faith with the fundholder. 
County members whose political opinions were 
otherwise unimpeachable were actually voting for 
repudiation under the cloak of debasing the 
currency... 

Some four-fifths of the fundholders were 
banks or financial houses. They were able to 
exert such pressure on the government that not 
even the angry demonstrations of the land- 
owners and manufacturers, who had no option 
but to see their tenantry and workpeople starve, 
could effect release. Everywhere the kings 
and nobles and squires, who had rejected 
and destroyed Napoleon, found themselves 
faced by a power which treated with contempt 
those very pretensions that had seemed to be 
endangered by the Corsican. Uneasy rumours 
of reforms which would sweep away ‘ the useless 
lumber of the Feudal System ’ filled Europe. 
Napoleon’s conquerors found that the slightest 
opposition on their part to the plans of the 
bankers was met, instantly, by threats of 
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revolution. Finance was in conirol of the Press 
and, through the Press, of Liberalism. Europe 
resounded with challenges to ‘landlordism ’ 
and ‘ privilege.’ Both church and throne were 
held up to scorn as, at the best, interesting 
survivals. If a king dared to speak of service, 
he was met by furious demands for rights. 
Monarchy and nobility in this crisis were aware 
that they had lost contact with the people 
and so been deprived of effective leadership. 
But the reason why this had happened does 
not seem to have been understood. They had 
to look on, helpless spectators, while moncy 
usurped their offices and denied those principles 
of service upon which European civilization 
was built. The rule, noblesse oblige, was dis- 
carded in favour of the doctrine of irresponsible 
ownership. Democracy, in short, was harnessed 
to the car of Mammon. 

‘ Papa Francis’ suffered severely both in his 
pocket and his feelings. He was truly attached 
to his people and beheld their distress with a 
lively affliction. But what could he do? A 
few relief works were set in motion, for example, 
the building of a bridge in Louise’s Duchy ; the 
cries of the poor and the bitter complaints of 
the disbanded soldiers had to be endured in 
silence. 
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The financiers, meanwhile, declared posi- 
tively that Napoleon was sole author of the 
trouble. Was it not his love of war and his 
ambition which had caused the dissipation of 
wealth? They urged that, to replace this 
wealth, harder work for smaller wages was 
necessary, and brushed aside, as interested or 
ignorant, the objection that, in every country, 
masses of goods for which no sale could be 
obtained were accumulating. 

The year 1830 is memorable by reason of the 
unrest which showed itself in almost every 
country in Europe. The great deflation was 
now so well advanced that prices had fallen 
below the cost of production. Farmers were 
ruined ; landowners in despair. Money, on 
the other hand, had appreciated so sharply that 
England had resumed payment in gold. 

The chief sufferers, as has been said, were 
the peasants and the factory hands. When, in 
their despair, they grew really threatening, the 
propaganda which heaped the blame of their 
sorrows on the kings and nobles was greatly 
increased in intensity. Thrones began to shake 
and ministers to promise changes. England 
had her Reform Bill, France her Citizen King ; 
elsewhere, notably in Italy, mobs of ‘ patriots’ 
attacked palaces and castles, in the belief that 
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if they killed the occupants thcir troubles would 
be at an end. Parma was one of the centres of 
the storm and Louise, who had just lost 
Niepperg and with him all her happiness, was 
compelled to flee to Piacenza. Austrian troops 
were hurried across the Alps to her rescuc. 
Napoleon Francis begged to be allowed to 
accompany his regiment. The fact that he 
would thus be fighting against Italians did not 
deter him. He was pledged only to France and 
he was a soldier eager to prove himself. But 
Metternich felt uneasy. The Bonapartists were 
in this movement (41) ; suppose that Napolcon’s 
son fell into their hands. ‘ Papa Francis’ 
ordered his grandson to remain at home. The 
dream of glory vanished. But thoughts about 
the hatred of his father’s former subjects for 
their Austrian masters remained. His father, 
it appeared, had been the shield of the Italians 
against Austria. This was a new idea ; he had 
not, so far, thought of Napoleon as the pro- 
tector of small nations. In endless discussions 
with Prokesch-Osten and by steady reading, 
he enlarged and perfected his knowledge. 
Napoleon grew bigger and more attractive the 
more he knew of him. Above all, he was 
interested in the manner in which his father 
had rescued France from the chaos of the 
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Directory. How had he restored the fallen 
finances? How had he paid for his wars 
and yet, after his defeats, left France more 
prosperous than he found her? Why had 
his reign been marked by such prospcrity of 
both agriculture and industry as Europe had 
not known before or since? His father 
had possessed, at the beginning, resources 
infinitely less considerable than were now 
possessed by Austria or Prussia or England. 
Why were men and women starving in Austria 
and Prussia and England, whereas, in France, 
within a few months of Napoleon’s coming to 
power, poverty had vanished from the land ? 
He studied his father’s financial system, and 
came to see that its success was due to its 
objects. Napoleon was concerned to promote 
production, both agricultural and industrial, 
he was therefore concerned, also, to promote 
consumption. His secret was the success which 
had attended his efforts in this last direction. 
Austria and Prussia and England—France, too, 
now—were in torment because the goods which 
were being produced in abundance could not 
be consumed ; Europe, it was said, had no 
money to buy goods. How had Napoleon 
found money for France ? (42). 

The answer at first sight seemed to be almost 
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absurdly simple. Napoleon had been his own 
banker in the sense that he had refused to issue 
any loans, had maintained a firm control of 
the policy of the Bank of France, from its 
foundation by himself, and had refused to allow 
even the Bank of France to handle the funds 
of the Treasury. Credit thus belonged to the 
Emperor and not to the financiers. It was 
issued in accordance with the people’s needs, 
and not in accordance with those of bankers 
who, in addition, were kept in ignorance of 
their master’s policy by being excluded from 
the secret of his expenditure. It scemed to 
Napoleon Francis that the scales had fallen, 
finally, from his eyes. He saw Moncy, 
suddenly, as the eternal enemy of the king. 
For the king serves God and his people, 
whereas Money, uncontrolled, serves nothing 
but itself. Had the kings made peace with 
his father and adopted his system, Europe, he 
believed, would have escaped all the wars 
and all the miseries which had followed the 
wars. No wonder the bankers of the city of 
London and their agents had sent his father to 
St. Helena! He recalled the advice given to 
him from the death-bed at Longwood : 

‘For my son to begin my work over again would 
be to assume that J had accomplished nothing. To 
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complete it, on the other hand, will be to prove the 
strength of its foundations, to make manifest the 
complete plan of the edifice. Such work as mine is 
not done twice in a century. I was forced to re- 
strain and tame Europe by arms; to-day Europe 
must be convinced. 1 saved the Revolution as it lay 
dying ; 1 cleansed it of its crimes ; I held it up to 
the pcople, shining with fame. I inspired France 
and Europe with new ideas which will never be 
forgotten. May my son make blossom all that I 
have sown. May he further develop ail the clements 
of prosperity which lic hidden in the soil of France. 
If he does that he may become a great ruler. 

* My son’s aim must be not merely to reign but to 
deserve the approbation of posterity. If possible he 
should keep in close touch with my family. My 
mother is one of the matrons of ancient times. . 
My son must disregard all parties and only consider 
the mass of the people. He must forget all the former 
allegiances of the men who surround him, exception 
being made of those men who have betrayed their 
country ; he must reward talent, merit and services 
wherever he finds them. 

‘Would you like to know what are my real, my 
very considerable treasures ? They shine like the sun. 
They are: the fine harbours of Antwerp and Flush- 
ing... the works on the harbours of Dunkirk, 
Le Havre and Nice, the gigantic basin of Cherbourg 
and the improvement of the harbour of Venice, the 
fine roads from Wesel to Hambourg, from Antwerp 
to Amsterdam, from Mayence to Metz, from 
Bordeaux to Bayonne ;_ the mountain roads over the 
Simplon, Mont Cenis, Mont Genévre, the Corniche 
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road which opens up the Alps in four directions. 
These roads, which cost over 80,000,000 francs, excel 
in daring, in extent and as works of art, all similar 
constructions of the ancient world. 

‘ Again, there are the roads from the Pyrences to 
the Alps and from Parma to Spezia. In Paris there 
are the bridges of Jena and Austerlitz and the Pont 
des Arts, There are the bridges of Sévres, Tours, 
Roanne, Lyons, Turin and many others. I caused to 
be cut the canal which joins the Rhine to the Rhone 
through the Danube and so connects the North Sca 
with the Mediterranean, the canal between the 
Scheldt and the Somme. . . . I undertook the re- 
building of the Louvre, the building of storchouses for 
grain, the building of the Exchange, the construction 
of the Paris waterworks, weirs, quays and all kinds of 
adornments. I added beautiful buildings to Rome. 
I restored the manufactures of Lyons. 1 erected 
several hundred cotton factorics, for spinning and 
weaving ; several million pairs of hands are busy 
there. I provided the capital for building more than 
400 factories for the production of sugar from bect- 
root. Thcy supplied France and would, had they 
been kept working for four years longer, have supplied 
ali Europe at prices no higher than those of the 
products of the West Indies. I supported the trade 
which produces as good and as chcap an indigo as 
can be obtained from the colonies. . . . 

“I made successful my Civil Code, the Order of 
Procedure and the Commercial Code, as well as my 
Criminal Code. My Civil Code is the law book of 
the Century. 

©] never would have anything to do with loans 
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and always strove against them. Onc has only to 
consider what loans can lead to in order to realize 
their danger. . . . Loans were not part of my 
system. . . . France’s finances are the best in the 
world. ‘lo whom does she owe them ? 

‘I did not allow any one to derive any special 
merit or any political distinction from his wealth. 
. . . France needed an aristocracy. . . . I created 
princes and dukes, gave them fortunes and Jands .. . 
but I could not make gentlemen of them. .. . I 
tricd as much as possible to connect them with the 
old familics by marriage. . . . If I had not been 
overthrown I would have made a complete change 
in the appearance of commerce as wel] as of industry. 
.. . The efforts of the French were extraordinary. 
Prosperity and progress were growing immeasurably. 
. . . Enlightenment was making giant strides. New 
ideas were everywhere heard or published, for I took 
pains to introduce science among the people. . . . 

f 1 had been given time there would soon have been 
no more workmen in France, they would all have 
become artists. 

* My plan of bringing about a union of the nations 
—and it is the noblest, most courageous and highest 
minded of ail plans—was wrecked . . . but it is not 
Jost. A beginning has been made; the force of 
circumstances will complete the work. Nothing can 
prevent it.” 

Napoleon Francis in an ecstasy of devotion 
satisfied himself that these claims were just. All 
were agreed that his father had applied the 
methods of science to government in finance, in 
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commerce, in industry and in administration. 
The results had surpassed every hope. But his 
success in these efforts had not shaken 
Napoleon’s faith in Kingship, in aristocracy 
or in the ideal of service. Was science the new 
feudalism? Clearly it had been Napolcon’s 
intention to distribute to all his subjects the 
abundant products of the new knowledge. His 
hatred of international finance was based on 
his belief that it constituted the chief obstacle 
to such a distribution. Napoleon's aim, in 
short, had been to administer France, her 
philosophy, her art, her science, her technical 
skill and her industry for the benefit of French- 
men. And he had found the way to doit. The 
vision proved irresistibly attractive to generous 
youth, aghast at the poverty and suffering 
which were everywhere in evidence and aflame 
with the zeal of service. Napoleon Francis 
realized that it was not truc, as his kinswoman, 
Marie Antoinette, had supposed, that the age 
of chivalry was passed. His father had proved 
that the age of chivalry cannot pass so long as 
kings know their business and play their parts. 
He began to understand how heavy was the 
burden of responsibility which rested on him. 
But he did not shrink from the burden. One 
day he said to Prokesch-Osten : 
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‘If Josephine had been my mother, my 
father would never have gone to St. Helena, 
and I would not have been abandoned here, in 
Vienna. My mother is a good woman. But 
she’s weak. She is not the woman my father 
deserved.’ 

He spoke with deep embarrassment, very 
carnestly. His friend remarked hurriedly, that 
no woman was worthy of Napoleon. The sub- 
ject was not reopened. Napoleon Francis had 
forgiven Louise, as his father had forgiven 
her. 

In January 1831, the British Ambassador, 
Lord Cowley, gave a great ball. Napoleon 
Francis, in his white and gold uniform, was the 
most distinguished as well as the most interest- 
ing guest. Said Prokesch-Osten : 

‘He radiated youth and beauty. The dull pallor 
of his face, the melancholy curve of his mouth, his 
penetrating glance, so full of fire, the harmony and 
poise of his movements endowed him with a charm 
that was irresistible.’ 


The young man had cyes only for a French- 
man, old and withered looking, who, long ago, 
had borne the title of Duke of Ragusa. So this 
was Marmont, the man who, in 1814, had 
betrayed Napoleon to the allied sovereigns, 
and thus, perhaps, determined his own fate ! 
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The words of his father’s will rose in his 
mind : 


“I forgive Marmont. May future generations of 
Frenchmen forgive him also.’ 


He, too, would forgive. He walked to the 
old marshal and held out his hand with the 
greeting : 

“You were one of my father’s brothers-in- 
arms.’ 

Marmont bowed very low over the hand. 
Did he see again the slip of a boy whom he 
had served at Montenotte, at Lodi, at Arcole, 
at Rivoli? The man of the Pyramids, of 
Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, of 
Friedland, of Wagram, of Moscow? Napoleon 
had called him friend then. Ninetcen years 
later, Napoleon had refused his services at 
Waterloo. From that hour Marmont had been 
concerned only to defend himself. He began 
now, in the presence of Napoleon’s son, to 
defend himself once more. Napolcon Francis 
begged the pleasure of a private visit. 

A moment later the boy was dancing again. 
Every girl in the room wished to dance with 
him. They all knew about his worship of his 
father, about his extravagant admiration of 
Byron, about his horsemanship and his skill as 
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a fencer, about the zeal with which he carried 
out his duties as a soldier, about his deter- 
mination to obey, in everything, the com- 
mands he had received from St. Helena. Not 
one of them but was sure she beheld the 
future Emperor of the French. Metternich 
was present; so was Louis Philippe’s am- 
bassador. The diplomatic body was scarccly 
less interested than the women. Who could 
say how soon they might be presenting their 
credentials to Napoleon un. in the Tuileries? 

Marmont consulted Metternich and ‘ Papa 
Francis’ before visiting Napoleon’s son. They 
offered no objection. The old marshal found 
himself under the necessity of satisfying a 
curiosity which was boundless and of witness- 
ing faithfully to Napoleon's greatness. He was 
both disturbed and astonished. 

‘ All the Duke’s thoughts,’ he wrote, ‘ turn 
towards his father, whom he literally worships. 
The devotion with which he listens to all that 
I can tell him is indescribable’ (43). 
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CHOLERA threatencd Europe. Louise found 
herself short of money with which to prepare 
against the plague and decided to sell some of 
her Napoleonic relics. She proposed to include 
among these the cradle which the city of Paris 
had presented to her son. 

News of this sale reached Napoleon Francis. 
He experienced so lively a sense of shame and 
indignation that he made himself ill. He wrote 
to his mother expressing what he felt and 
asking, specifically, for his own property. The 
letter has not been preserved ; but the speedy 
way in which it achieved its object leaves no 
doubt about its nature. The young man felt 
himself outraged both in the insult offered to 
France and to his father and in the contempt 
poured upon his own claims. He was only 
twenty, but he had lived long enough to see the 
effects of the King of Rome sent to the hammer 
like the properties of a bankrupt circus. And 
by his mother. 
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Louise sent the cradle to Vienna and the sale 
proceeded without it. Mother and son were 
finished with one another, for Napoleon Francis 
had looked facts in the face. He knew that he 
was the unwanted child, a permanent reminder 
of a past which his mother would fain forget, 
the accuser of his father’s wife. His mother, he 
saw, would exert herself to prevent his return 
to France. ‘ 

He led his own life in Vienna. It was gay 
cnough, but he permitted himself no intimacies 
with women. The chatter which connected 
his name with the actress, Fanny Elssler, and 
with several other girls was ill-informed. With 
the exception of Sophie, no woman counted 
in his life. He despised women, he distrusted 
them. Women betrayed even the greatest and 
noblest men; women abandoned their own 
sons to strangers; women were capable of 
selling a hero’s relics for a handful of money. 
He knew by heart the tribute to his mother 
which Napoleon had written while dying : 

‘T have nothing but satisfaction to express with 
my beloved wife, Marie Louise ; I shall retain my 
tender feelings for her till my last breath. I beg her 
to watch over and protect my son from the pitfalls 
that will surround his young days... .” 

How could he believe in any woman after 
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this and with his knowledge about what had 
happened to himself? The only good things 
he knew about women were their children. 
Children exercised over him a special power of 
attraction which was not, perhaps, widely 
different from that exercised by horses and 
dogs. Like most solitary people he had funds 
of sympathy and understanding for weakness 
and loneliness. He understood children just as 
he understood animals ; and they loved him. 
When, therefore, after six years of married life, 
Sophie gave birth to a son, his joy was scarcely 
less than hers. The child was given the names 
Francis Joseph (44). Napoleon Francis carried 
it about in his arms and speedily became the 
best beloved of its nurses. He remained deeply 
attached to its mother, who alone seemed to be 
able to exert influence on him ; nor was their 
friendship weakened by the scandalous tongues 
which began to whisper that Francis Joseph was 
not, perhaps, Sophie’s husband’s son. Sophie 
accepted the young man’s attitude to women as 
a thing inevitable in his special circumstances. 
She did not argue against it and she re- 
frained carefully from any criticism of Louise. 
Tt was assumed generally, that Napoleon 
Francis was unaware of the relations which 
had existed between his mother and Niepperg. 
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He satisfied nobody’s curiosity. As it happened, 
Niepperg’s sons by his first wife were his friends 
and companions, 

The year 1831 witnessed a reaction in France 
against the new Citizen King. The peasantry, 
as has been said, had never wanted Louis 
Philippe ; they found him, now they had got 
him, little to their taste. Bonapartism grew 
stronger daily and the king was compelled to 
reckon with it. He cast uneasy glances at 
Vienna. What did Metternich mean to do 
with the Bonaparte boy? Metternich gave no 
sign. He did not like Citizen Kings ; still less 
did he like the financiers who loomed among 
the shadows behind their thrones. But he was 
growing more and more uneasy about Napoleon 
Francis. He had not fathomed that young man 
who looked so like Louise but spoke and 
thought in the manner of his father. Every- 
body who had been admitted to the lad’s 
confidence, Sophie, Prokesch-Osten, Marmont, 
told the same story. He was prostrate before 
the memory of Napoleon. He knew all that 
was to be known about his father’s philosophy 
of life and government, about his father’s 
generalship, about his Kingship, about his 
plans for the future. And he approved every- 
thing. His resolve apparently was taken never 
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to play the part of Austria’s catspaw. Metter- 
nich thought of the troubles still brewing in 
Italy and of the possible effect upon these 
troubles of a restoration of Napolcon’s son. He 
saw Marmont, who was still visiting Napoleon 
Francis, and urged that the weak side of the 
Emperor of the French’s character must be set 
plainly before his son. Francis himself saw 
the old marshal and repeated this admonition. 
Criticisms of his father no longer aroused 
Napoleon Francis’s resentment. He heard 
Marmont and, in his heart, pitied him, This 
man had betrayed Napoleon; where was 
shame equal to his shame? The conversation 
was brought back, to the marshal’s discom- 
fiture, from the politics he had hoped to discuss 
to the battles about which it was possible to 
agree with him. The soldier acquired, from 
day to day, a feeling that he was being received 
in audience by his sovereign, though the 
young man extended to him a consideration 
which disarmed resentment. Did he really 
believe that the throne of France belonged to 
him? Many people observed signs of a strong, 
unbending will which they had not expected 
to find in Louise’s son. 

‘There is no man living,’ one woman declared, 
‘who will clip his wings.’ 
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Another woman, the nurse of Sophic’s baby, 
called him: ‘A man to note in a crowd, 
irrespective of rank.’ But he was ‘ Prince 
Charming,’ and his manners as well as his 
looks discounted criticism. The attractiveness 
of the child had been multiplied in the man. 
Nobody approached him without falling under 
a spell which was rendered more potent by 
his shyness. Because he held himself aloof, 
mystery began to surround him, and he was 
credited with qualities of mind and judgment 
not inferior to his father’s. 

Once quality he did possess in a high degree— 
namely, courage. He showed it when a passing 
illness left him so weak that he had to use great 
resolution to go on parade. He fainted one 
day and this was followed by a number of giddy 
attacks, He refused to attach any importance 
to these symptoms. His father, he declared, 
had suffered at the same age from giddy 
attacks ; and what prodigies of physical en- 
durance he had accomplished. Napoleon’s 
career showed that a feeble body could be bent 
to the uses of a determined will and made 
strong in the process. Each new feeling of 
weakness was met, therefore, by new exertions. 
This lad, so gentle where others were con- 
cerned, was merciless towards himself. Those 
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who ventured to protest earned his dislike, 
especially when they sent doctors to contend 
with him, He agreed cordially with his father 
that doctors got their living by shaking a man’s 
confidence in his physical powers. He wished 
to associate only with men and women who 
believed in his physical powers and treated 
him as if he possessed a constitution of iron. 
Those of his friends who desired to flatter 
him spoke about his good health. They had 
the excuse that Napoleon at twenty had been 
a thin slip of a lad, and the further excuse that 
Napoleon Francis furnished proof daily of a 
restless energy which inevitably recalled the 
hero of the first Italian Campaign. His days 
were spent, as a rule, in the saddle or at the 
fencing school, He continued to study history, 
economics, finance and war with unflagging 
diligence. Viennese society knew him as the 
gayest of the gay. He would dance half the 
night, appear on parade the next morning, go 
hunting, dine out, visit the opera or a theatre, 
and dance again. If his cheeks had lost their 
chubbiness, was that a matter of wonder ? 
‘ He’s Napoleon’s son,’ said his companions. 
‘The ordinary rules don’t apply to him.’ 
Paris heard about these doings and endorsed 
the opinion of Vienna. This, truly, was 
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Napolcon’s son. It was recalled that the hero 
of Lodi and Arcole had seemed to be made of 
stuff so fragile that his early death was con- 
fidently foretold. The eaglet, like his sire, 
would develop by and by a man’s vigour. In 
spite of the Citizen King and his police, 
thousands of pictures of the young man con- 
tinued to be sold. Metternich became con- 
vinced that the emergence of a second Empire 
was only a matter of time. 

Once again he and his master busied them- 
selves with the future of Napolcon’s son. They 
knew that the advice had come from St. Helena 
to marry a Russian princess, because, at the 
Russian Court, family alliances were looked 
upon as binding politically. The possibility of 
an understanding between France and Russia 
frightened them ; had they not exerted them- 
selves during twenty years to prevent that 
calamity ? Metternich expressed the view that 
Napoleon Francis ought to be married at an 
carly date to an Austrian Archduchess, but did 
not hide his fear that the young man would be 
difficult to persuade. His Emperor agreed with 
him. They left it at that ; for ‘ Papa Francis” 
was reluctant to exert any further pressure on 
his grandson. No doubt ways of influencing 
the lad’s feelings, he urged, would suggest them- 
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selves. He had become more and more fond of 
Louise’s son and took both pride and pleasure 
in all his achievements. But careful observers 
remarked that the habits of a lifetime re- 
tained their power over the old man. He was 
still that Francis 1. who had refused to be 
moved by Louise’s tears when the interest of 
his throne demanded that she should marry 
Napoleon. He would certainly sacrifice the 
son, as he had sacrificed the mother, if such a 
sacrifice offered political advantage. Napoleon 
Francis knew it. He had no intention of marry- 
ing the cousin who had, provisionally, been 
allotted to him, and withdrew, so far as possible, 
from the life of the Court. News that he 
had fallen violently in love soon reached 
Metternich, 

The lady was Countess Karoly. She was 
exceedingly attractive, beautiful and witty. 
Napoleon Francis, accompanied ‘as a rule by 
his friend, Count Moritz Esterhazy, visited her 
daily and remained during long periods in her 
house. It was discovered that their relations 
were of a strictly correct nature. Everybody 
took fright. Was it possible that he meant to 
marry her? He hinted that such was his 
desire. Metternich instantly ordered Esterhazy 
to Naples and put such obstacles in Napoleon 
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Francis’s way that the visits to Madame Karoly 
ceased. The young man shrugged his 
shoulders; perhaps, after this lesson, they 
would cease to concern themselves about his 
marriage. His reputation as a fast young man 
was established ; but an actress who ventured 
on the strength of it to make advances to him 
received a snub for her pains. 

If he despised women, he was morally 
fastidious. The idea of giving himself to 
mistresses inspired him, as he hinted to 
Prokesch-Osten, with loathing. Somewhere 
in his nature the knight-errant dwelt. It was 
a quality the beginnings of which, perhaps, 
belonged to the period of his desolation. Those 
who have been forced to nourish their spirits on 
dreams and phantoms are ever averse from the 
crude contacts of life. They live remote from 
a sensual world, in a world their own hands have 
built. They will scarcely emerge from that 
sanctuary unless summoned by enterprise great 
enough to compel both imagination and faith. 
They are the born crusaders, the leaders, the 
men of destiny. For they count no cost. 
Napoleon at the military school at Brienne, 
removed, at nine years of age, from father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, and com- 
pelled to learn a foreign language in order to 
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speak to the sneering and hostile strangers who 
surrounded him, endured just such an exile 
as his son endured in Vienna. The effect was 
the same in both cases—namely, a deepening of 
the emotional life, an isolation of spirit and a 
toughening of the moral fibre. Metternich had 
tried to make a Hapsburg ; he had made a 
king. 
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Napo.eon Francis, at twenty, knew that he 
was a king in the sense in which his father 
had used that word. He had kept faith with 
his father; and he had found in his father 
truth which his heart accepted. In rejecting 
Napoleon, Europe, he believed, had rejected 
her spiritual inheritance. He meant to give it 
back to her. 

He meant, as Emperor of the French, to de- 
liver his people from the oligarchy of financiers 
who had made Louis Philippe king and who, 
as he was aware, exercised an iron control over 
the destinies of France. He would treat these 
people as his father had treated them. French- 
men, under his rule, would enjoy the fruits of 
their labour and learn again the law of service. 

He kept these views to himself, though, in his 
talks with Prokesch-Osten, they emerged now 
and again to surprise and delight the Austrian. 
Napoleon’s enemies were learning in a hard 
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school. In London, for example, the Duke of 
Wellington had just had his windows smashed 
for daring to uphold the interests of the 
English countryside against the City of London 
and its Reform Bill. Wellington’s views were 
approximating every day nearer to Napoleon’s 
views. The soldiers who had fought at Water- 
loo, both the English and the French, were 
going hungry and unhonoured because a rigid 
economy was necessary in order to provide for 
the service of the loans. If only they could 
secure the advent of a second Napoleon. 

Prokesch-Osten quite frankly hoped to see 
that advent. But he was troubled about the 
condition of his young friend’s health. The 
lad was growing thinner and was losing his 
strength. His cheeks had an unnatural bright- 
ness at times which made strange contrast 
with their habitual pallor. Not even his per- 
sistence in all kinds of sports could hide the 
fact that he was the victim, at frequent 
intervals, of attacks of fever. 

These anxieties were communicated to 
Metternich. He insisted that medical advice 
should be sought, and Dr. Malfatti, who had 
already, on several occasions, prescribed for 
Napoleon Francis, was called in (45). 

‘T’ve got no patience with this wretched 
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body of mine,’ the young man told the doctor. 
‘It refuses to do what I want.’ 

Dr. Malfatti was not greatly alarmed, but 
urged that a short release from military 
duty should be granted—a prescription which 
earned him the hearty dislike of his patient. 
Napoleon Francis was compelled to amuse 
himself at Schoenbrunn, He would have 
found that difficult had it not been for the 
presence of Sophie’s little lad, Francis Joseph, 
with whom he played and who accorded him a 
limitless devotion. Soon after he returned to 
duty he found himself too hoarse to give orders 
to his troops. One day he failed to raise his 
voice above a whisper. His brother officers 
saw tears of vexation start to his eyes. 

But the doctors declared themselves well 
pleased with his progress, and cheered him with 
the assurance that the critical period of his 
youth had been reached and passed. He could 
now look forward, they said, to a gradual 
increase of strength, He began at once to 
anticipate it. No officer spared himself less ; 
no young fellow of his age spent more time in 
the saddle, hunted oftener or lived a more 
strenuous life. If his body was still weak his 
mind grew more and more active. His interest 
in France increased from day to day, and he 
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told Prokesch-Osten bluntly that he looked on 
Louis Philippe as a usurper of his throne. 

He began to take a decp interest in his 
father’s people, and asked many questions about 
his Bonaparte uncles and aunts. His thoughts 
turned, too, to the lonely old woman, his 
grandmother, whose sorrows had earned her 
the pity of Europe. He would like, he said, to 
meet her. It was surely a monstrous abuse of 
power which had kept him divorced during his 
whole life from his own people. Was he not, 
after all, Napoleon Bonaparte? —Prokesch- 
Osten was going into Italy. He bade him, 
when he visited Rome, call on Madame Mére 
on his behalf. He had just heard that 
Napoleon’s mother had demanded her son’s 
body of the English government, and honoured 
her exceedingly on that account. 

He had moved very far from his mother and 
her ideas, and though he still tried to excuse her 
to his heart, the attempt became increasingly 
unsuccessful. She had been Napoleon’s wife, 
and had not known Napoleon. She was 
Napoleon’s mother, and remained ashamed of 
that signal honour. He saw almost nothing of 
her, for since Niepperg’s death she rarely 
came to Vienna ; when she came she spent as 
little tme as possible in his company. She 
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seemed to fear his company. When he spoke 
to her she was embarrassed and uneasy. He 
hoped, sometimes, that she regretted the part 
she had played. But that was not probable. 
Those who had vanquished his father had 
provided her with ample material whereby to 
soothe her conscience. 

In spite, therefore, of his popularity with his 
grandfather and with the whole Austrian 
Court, he remained in isolation. He belonged 
to the past ; he belonged, as he believed, to the 
future. But the present had no place for him. 
His very name was unspoken : a name of fear 
and dreadful memory. In every relationship 
of life he knew himself different from his 
fellows, different from any other human 
creature. The great shadow lay across his 
life ; the strongest powers were ranged against 
him. Because he represented the French 
Revolution and the revolutionary spirit, he was 
the enemy of privilege ; because he represented 
the system of service as opposed to the system 
of rights, he was the enemy of nineteenth- 
century Liberalism. That he shared his 
father’s views made no difference to his posi- 
tion ; his crime lay in himself, in his blood, in 
his existence, an original sin which could never 
be purged except by death. 
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He knew it all, and the burden weighed 
heavily. Even among his fellow officers, where 
he found the greatest happiness, the chill lay 
upon his spirit. They were men with names 
and habitations ; they had no part with him. 
If he possessed a home upon the earth, it was 
situated a thousand miles away amid the empty 
fields of the sea where Napoleon slept. And so 
as a man he reached out, just as he had reached 
out as a child, towards this figure of legend, his 
only friend. In his frequent moods of darkness, 
which blotted out hope and faith, he clung to it 
desperately, finding always new hope and new 
faith. Hllness, perhaps, inflicted these moods 
upon him, casting him down suddenly from his 
Kingship to an exile’s dismay. But youth raised 
him up again. After all, his life was before 
him. He could follow his duty. He was ready 
if France had need of him. 

This was the son of whom Napoleon had 
dreamed. Had the Emperor known the mind 
of his boy he would have counted St. Helena 
gain rather than loss. His son, he would have 
assured himself, was the instrument shaped and 
fitted by Providence to lead France out of her 
distresses and bring her safely to that spiritual 
inheritance which he had prepared for her. 
His son was a King; he had proved his 
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Kingship in long and bitter struggles with his 
own soul and with the world. Out of his 
loneliness and desolation he had made for 
himself a strong tower of constancy, subduing 
in the process natural inclination and all the 
waywardness of youth. Where could France 
discover a patriotism of purer flame ? 

Napoleon Francis loved to dwell on this 
thought. He had moments of exaltation to 
offset his moments of gloom. In these he 
seemed to enter into direct communion with 
his father. Napoleon at least would recognize 
the bitterness of the fight he had waged as 
child, as boy, as man to keep faith with his 
blood. He grew thinner ; his cheeks sank into 
hollows ; the hectic flush in his face burned 
ever more brightly. But he held himself with 
unshaken resolution to his course. There was 
no more diligent officer, student, friend. By 
the sheer force of his spirit he would bend 
Nature herself to his will. 

One day in the late autumn of 1831, just 
after he got up to go on parade, he began to 
cough. During the fit of coughing he had a 
hemorrhage. Even he could not mistake the 
meaning of that dreadful sign. He was spitting 
blood. He had consumption. He was doomed. 
He dressed and went on parade. 
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Napoteon Francis hid his secret in his heart 
(46). He resolved to carry on while any 
strength remained to him. But he put away 
illusion ; nobody who had begun to spit blood 
ever recovered, 

Within a few weeks, in spite of his silence, 
everybody had grown alarmed. Sophie de- 
manded that he should have medical attention, 
and persuaded him to see his doctors again. 
When they ordered immediate rest, she gave 
him her own suite of rooms in the palace. 
They overlooked the gardens ; more important 
still, they had been used by Napoleon during 
his stay at Schoenbrunn. Napoleon Francis 
went to bed in his father’s study ; Sophic 
brought him the Memorial of St. Helena by the 
Count Las Cases, his father’s friend and 
companion. She made herself his nurse, 
though she was about to bear a second child, 
and relinquished her task only to eat and sleep. 
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To the sick-room came frequently Prokesch- 
Osten, Napoleon Francis began to feel better, 
and the spes phthisica, that magic of despair, 
took possession of his mind. Perhaps, after all, 
his case would furnish the exception to the rule. 
Could Providence snatch him away from the 
scene at the very moment when, as was daily 
growing clearer to all, France had need of him ? 
He was so young, so eager, so willing to serve ; 
and he was hungry for life ; it was not possible 
that his sorrows and his desolation were to 
have no other fulfilment than the grave. So he 
argued, hoping against hope. Sophie brought 
him a deep comfort, for, in spite of her fears, 
she shared his faith in his destiny. Love has 
ever been incredulous in the face of death, 
She told him daily that he was gaining strength, 
and by the sheer force of her love succeeded in 
giving her hopes an appearance of reality. The 
fever abated and he gained a little strength, 
enough to allow him to rise and walk in the 
garden. Sophie walked with him; were they 
not both invalids? Sometimes, in these walks, 
they were joined by the small Francis Joseph, a 
sturdy child now, who shared his mother’s joy 
that his friend had been restored to him. 

They convinced themselves that the worst 
was over, for there had been no further attack 
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of bleeding. He insisted on going for drives ; 
then on riding his horse. All Sophie’s entreaties 
could not turn him from his purpose, but she 
continued to give him an excellent care. A 
kind of frenzy of defiance seized him. He 
would lash his unworthy body into a better 
service ; he would teach these gloomy doctors 
that they did not know their business. What, 
was it going to be said of Napoleon’s son that 
he could not play his part in the world because 
of a cough? He began to resumc his old life, 
and though his appearance made his friends 
sick with anxiety, they were compelled, by the 
sheer force of his will, to act and talk as if he 
enjoyed robust health. 

But hope of this kind needs sustaining. 
Moments of weakness were inevitable. One 
day he had his famous cradle brought into his 
bedroom. He stood gazing at the silver, 
tarnished now, and the mother-of-pearl upon 
which, once, all the nations of Europe had 
gazed. A sigh broke from his smiling lips. 

* My cradle and my grave,’ he said to Metter- 
nich, who was with him, ‘are like to be near 
cach other.’ He pointed to the cradle. ‘ Will 
that be my only monument in history ?” 

The time approached for Prokesch-Osten’s 
journey into Italy. They talked of the visits 
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which were to be made to Madame Mére and 
the other members of the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon Francis had messages for each of 
them. When his friend came to take final 
leave he unbuckled his sword and gave it to 
him. 

New books about Napoleon were appearing 
almost every week. He bought them all and 
spent his days studying them. It seemed that 
he could not know enough. As he read what 
had been said about him at St. Helena, his 
spirits rose and his hopes were revived. No, it 
was impossible ; he would not die until he had 
restored his father’s system to France and 
completed his father’s work. 

‘ For the sake of mankind,’ he wrote to his mother, 
‘ I must somehow or other get over my weakness. I 
must fulfil my destiny. With so much to do, is it to be 
believed that I shall not recover ?” 

But he grew weaker. He had to return to 
bed. A longing to see his mother overwhelmed 
him, and he sent messages to her. When she 
did not come he found new excuses. Besides, 
he had Sophie. She was never absent from his 
side, and she managed, by her good nursing, 
to get him on his feet again. She was troubled 
because, during his illness, he had shown no 
desire for the comforts of religion. She did not 
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wish to urge these upon him lest he might think 
that she despaired. It occurred to her that she 
might ask him, simply, to come to church with 
her, using her own condition of health as the 
excuse. She found him ready to come. As 
Prokesch-Osten testifies, he had been talking 
much about religion, and especially about his 
father’s religious views. He had come to sce, 
with his father, that behind Kingship there is 
God, and that, without God, true Kingship is 
impossible. There was the inner secret of the 
Feudal System. For if a King does not reign 
by God’s grace, by whose grace does he reign ? 
Napoleon had brushed aside the revolutionary 
doctrine of a purely elective sovereignty. 
There is no People ; there are only parties and 
factions, and the strongest of them is the one 
which can command the most money. It was 
the doctrine of St. Helena, as it had been the 
doctrine of the Tuileries, that the only alter- 
native to God is Mammon. Napoleon Francis 
was seized of this idea, and ready, humbly, to 
submit his Kingship to the author of all King- 
ship, persuaded not only ofits reality but also of 
its Heavenly ordering. He spoke much of his 
father’s coronation in Notre-Dame at the hands 
of the Pope. Napoleon, he insisted, had invited 
the French people to approve his sovereignty ; 
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but he had submitted himself to God to be 
anointed, in the knowledge that it is God alone 
who can give the power of a King (47). He 
knelt beside Sophie and received the sacrament 
with her, giving, by that act, deep satisfaction 
not to her only but also to ‘ Papa Francis.’ 
The old Emperor was in sore distress about 
his grandson, and for the first time experienced 
a sense of indignation against his daughter. 
Why was Louise not present by her son’s death- 
bed? There was no France now, no Napoleon, 
only the child whom she had borne and whose 
short, sad life was so manifestly coming quickly 
toitsend. Had she, then, no heart? Francis’s 
conscience had not been quite easy about 
Niepperg and the children born at Parma. It 
began to trouble him. He dwelt on the ex- 
cellent sweetness of his grandson’s disposition, 
on his unblemished honour both private and 
public, on his unfailing kindness to all those 
who, as he must now know, had robbed him of 
father and mother, the father he adored, the 
mother he continued to excuse. Metternich 
was instructed to have the truth told in Parma. 
Baron Marshal, Louise’s minister, replied : 
‘Your Highness knows that I should not lightly 
urge Her Majesty to leave home without good 
reason ; but you will understand my anxiety lest I 
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contribute in any way to the danger that this august 
Princess may be blamed some day for her in- 
difference (certainly only an apparent indifference) 
towards her son. I venture to ask you, dear Prince, 
to give me your advice in this matter.’ 


Louise herself wrote to her father : 

‘Should misfortune have it that he (Napoleon 
Francis) should get worse while the cholera was 
raging here, I could not go to Vienna ; I feel it to be 
a sovereign’s duty to sacrifice her dearest affections 
and to stay with her people in times of danger.’ 


The cholera was not raging in Parma. 
Instead of going to Vienna, however, Louise 
went to Trieste where her father was making a 
state visit. ‘ Papa Francis’ received her with 
dismay and bade her hasten to her son. 


‘ My daughter,’ he wrote, ‘ had already made up 
her mind to go to Vienna. She will begin her 
journey to-morrow afternoon. I fear, alas, that she 
too is affected with consumption, for she has a fever 
and a cough. ...’ He added, in a postscript: 
‘Since I wrote the above about my decision, my 
daughter has been so ill that I do not know when she 
will be able to travel. . . .” (48). 


It was July 1832. Napoleon Francis was still 
waging his grim struggle with death, still 
hoping and half-believing that the spirit of 
Napoleon would vanquish even the last enemy. 
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He lay alone now in the room that had been his 
father’s, for Sophie’s impending confinement 
made it impossible for her to attend him any 
longer. Only the books about St. Helena re- 
mained to comfort him. His mind wandered 
sometimes, but in these wanderings, it seemed, 
he did not go alone. He who had been his 
friend from the beginning remained with him 
still. He had promised to write to Prokesch- 
Osten, but could not find strength enough to 
fulfil his promise ; one day he managed to 
write a few words to his grandmother. They 
would scarcely refuse now to forward his 
letters. 

It is not certainly known if Napoleon’s 
mother received this letter. But Prokesch-Osten 
visited her and delivered the messages which 
had been entrusted to him. 


* I reached the place,” he wrote (49), ‘ where dwelt 
the mother of Napoleon. . . . The doors opened to 
reveal a great, sombre room the closely drawn 
curtains of which allowed but little light to filter 
in. . . . I beheld, raising herself on her arm upon 
her couch, a noble-looking and venerable old woman 
of eighty, almost blind, almost paralysed and clad 
from head to foot in deepest mourning. She bowed 
to me and then lay back again on her couch. She 
signed to me to sit down beside her. When I was 
seated she welcomed me in one of the sweetest voices 
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I have ever heard ; her French was incorrect but 
she spoke with assurance and in very happily chosen 
words. I had no hesitation in introducing the subject 
of the Duke (Napoleon Francis). I told her all I 
knew and all I believed about him ; as she listened 
to me she displayed an emotion and a tender 
sympathy which increased as I unfolded my story. 
Often she interrupted me to ask questions. The 
more I discussed details which only a mother was 
likely to find interesting, the more convinced she 
became of the resemblance between the Duke and 
his father... . 

‘ She gave herself to sad and tender memories and 
spoke to me at great length about her last glimpse 
of “the Kingof Rome” at Blois. Then she described, 
without any show of bitterness, how she had tried 
often to get into communication with Marie Louise 
and with the Duke. But her letters remained 
unanswered, . . . 

‘She gave me a message for the Duke. “ Tell 
him,” she said, “ to obey his father’s last injunctions. 
His hour will come; he will ascend his father’s 
throne. . . .” 

‘I kissed her hand preparatory to taking Icave of 
her. Butshe signed to me to remain. She appeared 
to make a supreme effort to summon her strength. 
Her body seemed to become less shrunken ; an air 
of most majestic dignity enveloped her. I realized 
that she was trembling with emotion. Her hands 
went out and rested on my head. I divined her 
intention and knelt before her. 

*“ Since I cannot go to him,” she said, “let the 
blessing of his grandmother who will soon pass from 
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this world rest upon your head. My prayers, my 
tears, my vows will be with him until] the last moment 
of my life. Bear to him the blessing I have laid upon 
your head and the benediction which I entrust to 
your heart.” 

‘The Princess Charlotte supported her. I rose 
from my knees. She embraced me and remained a 
long time leaning against me in silence... . I 
kisscd her hand once more. . . .” 

Prokesch-Osten knew that his young friend 
was veryill. He had no idea how swift had been 
the march of disease since he left Vienna. In 
these July days of a most scorching heat the 
gallant fight was drawing quickly to its end. 
Louise had arrived at Schoenbrunn ; Sophie’s 
baby, another boy, was born. But Napoleon 
Francis was too deeply engaged with his enemy 
to give much welcome to either of them. To 
his mother, sobbing her distress, he confessed 
that he wished for a release from his sufferings. 

And yet he was glad to see his mother after a 
separation which had lasted during more than 
two years. His eyes followed her about his 
bedroom, hungrily, so that she could scarcely 
bear to meet them. How dreadfully thin he 
was. How stricken and broken. She saw the 
shadow of death upon his face, in his blue eyes 
that looked out so faithfully upon a world that 
had held nothing but sorrow. She knew that 
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he forgave her, and that was the hardest part of 
her tribulation. 

On the a2ist, the day of Prokesch-Osten’s 
visit to Napoleon’s mother, there was a small 
rally. Louise and the other people in 
attendance went to bed leaving a valet in 
charge. A violent thunderstorm broke over 
the palace, accompanied by great gusts of 
wind. At four o’clock on the morning of the 
2end, the valet aroused one of the gentlemen- 
in-waiting, saying that the Prince was calling 
for his mother and that he seemed to be dying. 
They ran back to his bedside, in time to hear 
him cry, ‘I’m sinking.” He became livid, 
and they listened to wild murmurings about 
Napoleon as though the dying man was in 
speech with his father. He grew clearer in 
mind and bade them call his mother. Louise, 
shaken and trembling, came to him. Her son 
taised his eyes ; but his lips were mute. The 
chaplain entered the room to administer the 
Viaticum. Louise staggered and would have 
fallen had she not been supported. She knelt 
by the bed. The soul of Napoleon Francis 
went forth softly into the morning. 
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‘Tue beautiful Duke of Reichstadt is dead,’ 
the Viennese declared mournfully in their 
streets. Paris and all France spoke a harsher 
language. ‘You see, Metternich has poisoned 
him’ (50). 

They dressed him in his white and gold 
uniform, with the Order of St. Stephen, the 
same which had been fastened to his cradle 
in Paris, pinned to his breast. His cradle stood 
beside him, witness to his faith. But obscene 
hands clipped the golden curls and looted the 
death chamber, so that it seemed that a pack 
of wolves had been Ict loose (51). Sophie lay 
weeping far away in another part of the 
palace ; who was there to guard the dead ? 
That shame made so great a stir that 
Metternich decreed a requiem in which the 
Duke of Reichstadt became again ‘ Napoleon 
Francis Charles Joseph, son of the Emperor 
Napoleon and of the Empress Marie Louise, 
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King of Rome, Emperor of the French under 
the name of Napoleon nu.’ Louise was in- 
structed to write to Napoleon’s mother, and 
composed this letter : 

“ SCHOENBRUNN, 23¢d July 1832. 
* MADAME, 

‘I am writing to you myself in the hope that 
a personal letter may swecten in some small degree 
the bitterness of the sad news which, alas ! I have to 
communicate. 

* My beloved son, the Duke of Reichstadt, sank 
yesterday, Sunday, at five o’clock in the morning, 
under the weight of his long and cruel sufferings. I 
have had the consolation of being by his side in his 
last moments and so of being able to satisfy myself 
that nothing was neglected which might conceivably 
have saved his life. But the help of science has been 
without avail against a disease of the chest which, 
from the beginning, the doctors have pronounced 
of so deadly a character that it must inevitably bring 
my unhappy son to the grave, at an age when the 
highest hopes would, otherwisc, have been justified 
about him. God has disposed. It remains to us only 
to submit ourselves to His Almighty Will and to 
mingle our regrets and our tears. 

‘ Accept, Madame, in these sad circumstances, this 
expression of the warm feclings in which you are held 
by your affectionate daughter, 

“Marie Loursz.’ 


The letter was evidently of Metternich’s 
composition. Was it necessary in this hour to 
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speak any longer of ‘ the Duke of Reichstadt,’ 
and to Napoleon’s mother ? Was it necessary, 
further, to stress the point that Napoleon 
Francis had died a natural death? Madame 
Mére sent a reply by the hand of her half- 
brother, Cardinal Fesch : 


“Rome, Gtk August 1832. 
* MapaME, 

‘In spite of the political blindness which has 
always refuscd me news of the beloved child whose 
loss you have announced to me, I have never ceased 
to hold him in a mother’s love (de lui conserver des 
entrailles de mére). He was, for me, a great consola- 
tion ; butit has pleased God, at my great age, to add 
this fresh affliction to my painful infirmities. I 
accept my affliction as a new proof of God’s mercy 
and remain firm in the hope that what He has taken 
away of carthly glory He will give the more abun- 
dantly in the glory of Heaven. 

‘Please accept, Madame, my thanks for the 
trouble you have taken, in these sorrowful circum- 
stances, (o try to sweeten the bitterness of my spirit. 
Rest assured that the bitterness will endure to my 
life’s end. 

‘ My condition of health prevents me from signing 
this letter, Permit, therefore, that my brother shall 
sign it for me.” 


A ‘ mother’s love’ was exactly what Louise 
had not known for her son. There was un- 
easiness in Vienna, which became acute when 
the reaction of France was made manifest. 
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France, it was now apparent, had been de- 
termined to set Napoleon Francis upon his 
father’s throne. France was convinced that 
her will had been defeated by the foulest 
treachery. Had they not tried to assassinate 
his father? Pictures of Napoleon Francis were 
hung in every cottage of the land beside 
pictures of Napoleon. Candles were burned 
before them, His name was joined to that of 
Jeanne d’Arc in millions of mouths. Had he 
not died for France, the noblest and the 
sweetest of her martyrs (52) ? 

The country-folk are not often mistaken, 
though, certainly, Napoleon Francis did not 
die by poison. They were right when they saw 
in his death a great calamity for themselves ; 
right, too, when they expressed the belief that he 
would have reigned, as Napoleon had reigned, 
with the sole object of doing them good. This 
was the last King of whom France was de- 
stined to have knowledge, for Napoleon mm. 
bowed the knee to Money. It may be that, 
in some sort, Napoleon and his son still reign 
over France, in those humble dwellings from 
which have come forth, generation after 
generation, the defenders of the fatherland, and 
from which the strong spirit of nationhood 
beams still upon Europe. 
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1. Some accounts say that Napoleon was in a bath 
when Dubois went to him. 

2. The outline of Napoleon's philosophy which 
follows is drawn from many sources. That these 
thoughts passed through his mind on this occasion is 
attested by himself. 

3- Napoleon’s ideas about financiers were derived in 
some part from his own experiences during the Directory, 
when they obtained an ascendancy over the government 
and pillaged the nation. But he had also seen, in his 
native Corsica, how casily a party or clan system fell into 
the hands of moneylenders. 

4, He had been at war with England for seven years. 

5. There were two baptisms, a private and a public. 
The latter took place in Notre-Dame. 

6, This was Pitt’s policy. Sce Holland Rose’s The 
Life of Pitt and the Life of Napoleon. 

7. Napoleon’s father came of a very old and noble 
Italian family, and was Count in his own right. Later 
he was created Count in the French peerage by 
Louis xv. 

8. Napoleon never mentioned war in his life without 
expressing a lively horror of it. But he believed that it 
was often the lesser of two evils. 

g. After the battle of Bautzen, the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia was in two minds about abandoning the 
campaign. 

10. About 100,000 cases occurred. 
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it. The immediate cause of Josephine's divorce was 
the part she played in the plot which led to the Wagram 
campaign. This affair was carefully hushed up. 

12, See Metternich’s Memoirs. He frankly avows his 
plan. 

13. Francis expressed his displeasure in a letter to 
Metternich, 

14. The Countess Walewska came to Elba uninvited 
and at a most inopportune moment. She stayed only a 
day, for Napoleon was most anxious that she should not 
remain. During her stay she lived with Madame Mére. 

15. Talleyrand’s letters to the King are given in his 
Mémoires, and reveal the mind of the Bourbons and the 
attitude of the Congress. 

16. The Emperor Alexander of Russia was very angry 
because the English government had acquired great 
ascendancy over France, through Louis xvi. He was 
destined to become still angrier when a secret treaty 
made between England and France against him was 
forwarded to him by Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days. 

cs There are two accounts of this conversation : that 
given by Madame Mére in her Mémoires (Larrey : 
Madame Mére), and that given by Napolcon to Antom- 
marchi at St. Helena. They tally pretty closely. 

18, These proclamations and a diary of the march to 
Paris are given by Imbert de Saint-Amand: Marie 
Louise. 

1g. Méneval’s three substantial volumes should be 
consulted for the details of this period. 

20, See the Mémoires of Count Lavalette, who gives 
a graphic account of this scene. 

21. Méneval : Mémoires. 

22. The third volume of Méneval’s Mémoires contains a 
very touching account of his talks with Napoleon about 
Louise. Napoleon referred, perhaps unjustly, to ‘Ce 
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Polisson de Niepperg.” Only once, as Lord Rosebery 
points out (The Last Phase), did he mention Marie Louise 
with bitterness, and then only indirectly, when he said, 
* Excellent Josephine. She at any rate would never 
have abandoned me.’ In fact, it is doubtful if he ever 
uscd these words ; they come from a source interested in 
whitewashing Josephine. 

23. It has been denied that the Allies, especially 
England, would have tolerated a Regency at any price. 
But the weight of evidence is the other way. See the 
work Empress Innocence, by M. E. Ravage, for a careful 
account of these negotiations. 

24. It had been intended, originally, to make 
Napoleon Francis heir to his mother, and he was actually, 
for a short time, ‘ Prince of Parma.’ But the return from 
Elba caused this idea to he abandoned. 

25. Consult here Napoleon's own writingsat St, Helena, 
Las Gases, Gourgaud, O’Meara, and Antommarchi, 
Also Masson’s volumes, Aufour de St. Héléne. Different 
opinions exist ahout the accounts from St. Helena. 
Taken together they give, probably, a fair picture. 

26. Memorial of St. Helena, vol. i. p. 307. 

27. Memorial of St. Helena, vol. ii. part iv. p. 279. 

28, Gourgaud in his final volume recounts Napolcon’s 
statement that, during the Hundred Days, he was com- 
pelled to break his rule and raise a loan to fight the 
Waterloo campaign. He obtained the money in the city 
of London. 

2g. Larrey : Madame Mere. 

30. The most famous of these is in the British Museum. 

31. Niepperg kept up a regular correspondence with 
Napoleon Francis, and, on the whole, gave him very 
good advice. 

32. This is insisted on by all his biographers. Various 
explanations have been offered, most of them agreeing 
that the boy felt himself isolated. It has been suggested 
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that he had no idea how important he was. This view 
does not seem to be justified. 

33. This is a passage from a letter to Niepperg, who 
had urged him to learn French. 

34. The letter ran: ‘Sire, Thirty Million subjects 
await your coming. As I have the honour to be one of 
them I bring your Majesty the Star of the Dawn,’ ie. the 
tricolour cockade, which was enclosed. 

35. Eugene de Beauharnais, Josephine’s son and 
Napoleon’s stepson, was married to a Bavarian princess. 

36. It was inevitable that this friendship should be 
misrepresented. Tribute is due to the manner in which 
E. M. Oddie sums up the evidence in his Napoleon II. 
The writer is in full agreement with his views. 

37. Napoleon’s father was for a time what is now 
called an agnostic. But he changed his opinions towards 
the end of his life. Madame Mére, on the contrary, 
remained a devout Catholic all her life. Napoleon him- 
self began with views similar to those of his father, but 
soon became convinced of the existence of God and ended 
by saying in his will: ‘I die in the Holy Roman and 
Apostolic religion. ...’ He was never, perhaps, 
orthodox. He refused to take the sacrament after his 
marriage to Louise, saying that he did not believe enough 
to feel that he could derive any benefit, but believed too 
much to dare to cat to his damnation. He held very 
strongly that religion, like monarchy, ought to evolve and 
become more ‘ spiritual.’ Indeed it seemed to him that 
an evolutionary church was essential to an evolutionary 
monarchy. He took some steps to make his view 
effective. 

38. Thiers and his friend the banker Lafitte played 
important parts in bringing about the July Revolution 
just as the banker Neckar had played an important part 
in the Revolution of 1789. In both cases liberalism and 
money were allies. 
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39. See Napoléon Journaliste for an account of Metter- 
nich’s study of Napoleon’s methods with the Press, 

40. Prokesch-Osten, Anton: Mein Verhaliniss zum 
Herzog von Reichstadt. 

4!. Notably the two sons of Louis Bonaparte and 
Hortense de Beauharnais. The elder Napoleon Louis 
died of fever while campaigning. The younger lived to 
mount the French throne as Napoleon m1, 

42. A full account of Napoleon’s finances is given by 
Thiers in his History of the Consulate and Empire. 

43. Marmont: Mémoires. 

44. Afterwards the Emperor Francis Joseph who in 
1914 gave the signal for the Great War. Scandal has not 
been able to resist the temptation of suggesting that he 
was Napoleon’s grandson. 

45. E. M. Oddie gives a full account of Dr. Malfatti’s 
examinations and treatments and also of the medical 
details of Napoleon Francis’ illness. There can be no 
doubt that the boy was a victim of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

46. This fact is well attested. The spitting of blood 
has always stood, in the popular mind, as a sign of con- 
sumption, and a fatal one at that. The lad knew himself 
doomed. 

47- Napoleon told Las Cases that his election by the 
people and anointing by God resembled the election and 
anointing of King Saul and King David. 

48. Francis 1, remained to the end a strange mixture 
of good father and relentless statesman. On hearing of 
Napoleon Francis’s death he wept bitterly, but wrote : 
‘ With his complaint my grandson’s death was a blessing 
for himself and perhaps also for my children and for the 
world in general ; but he will be a loss to me.” 

49. Larrey also gives a full account of the meeting : 
Madame Mere. 

50. This, of course, was the foundation of the 
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numerous books and plays which appeared in France, 
and notably of Rostand’s L’Aiglon, in which Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt achieved her greatest triumph. 

51. Some accounts say that the Prince’s hair was 
almost entirely removed and his room ransacked as if by 
burglars. Domestics of the palace and members of the 
general public secm to have participated. The object 
was not theft but souvenir. 

52. Some French writers spoke of ‘ Calvary.” 
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